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ECONOMICS: An Introductory Analysis 


By PAUL A. SAMUELSON, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. New Fourth 
Edition. Ready in March 


A new revised edition of one of the most outstanding texts for beginning courses in economics. In a 
completely new design and 2-color format, it now places greater emphasis on inflation and 
monetary policy, and on the microeconomics of pricing. An important new chapter on the 
economics of atomic energy and automation has been added. The book concentrates on the big 
and vital problems of inflation and depression; family and national income; prices, wages, and 
profits; and conditions leading to rapid economic progress and security. 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON, The Pennsylvania State University; and DEAN E. 
McHENRY, University of California, Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill Series in Politi- 
cal Science. New Third Edition. Ready in March 
A completely reorganized and rewritten edition, presenting a comparatively brief and elementary 
review of national, state, and local governments. Simpler terminology has been substituted for 
complicated materials. New materials have been added on such subjects as: the 1956 presidential 


election; civil liberties; Supreme Court decisions; foreign policy; federal-state relations; recent 
Congressional acts; the U.N.; and government expenses and taxes. 


PSYCHOLOGY: Understanding Human Behavior 


By AARON Q. SARTAIN, ALVIN J. NORTH, JACK R. STRANGE, and HAROLD 
M. CHAPMAN, all at Southern Methodist University. Ready in March 
A brief, introductory text that emphasizes human behavior and personality combining the ele- 
ments of personality adjustment with the fundamental ideas of a course in general psychology. 
It includes a treatment of the self; social roles, attitudes, and beliefs; and culture and person- 


ality . . . written simply and in the ‘student’s own language. The chief aims are to present psych- 
ology as a science and to discuss problems of special interest to college students. , 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
By LYMAN A. KEITH and CARLO E. GUBELLINI, both of Northeastern Uni- 
versity. 463 pages, $6.50 


An ideal Junior College management text providing an introduction to the broad program of 
business firm development. It describes the evolution of a business enterprise with the product 
or service as the central theme, and shows the successive stages of a firm’s development. The many 
functional areas of business activity are presented in a logical and orderly sequence that is 
readily understandable. 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Selected NEW Textbooks from 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


Introductory Sociology 


Pau H. Lanois, State College of Washington 


March 14. This important basic text- 
book is a concise discussion of cul- 
ture, society, social structure, the in- 
dividual as a social being, the proc- 
esses of social control, and social in- 
stitutions. Coverage is of a wider 
range than in most textbooks: the ex- 
tensive treatment of social structure is 
unique in the field, and unusually 
comprehensive discussions of the fac- 


tors of religion, sex, age, occupa- 
tional statuses, and racial segrega- 
tion are presented. The case material 
is brief and well integrated with the 
text. Many illustrations provide im- 
portant data and point up basic socio- 
logical principles. The book contains 
end-of-chapter reading lists, discus- 
sion and review questions, film lists. 


158 ills., tables ; 800 pp. 


An Introduction to American Education 


Joun T. Wau ouist and Patrick J. Ryan, both San Jose State College 


January 31. 2nd Edition. A thor- 
ough revision of a popular basic edu- 
cation textbook which presents an 
integrated treatment of education, 
with the teacher serving as the focus 
of this integration. Thoroughly docu- 
mented, this book offers the best fac- 
tual survey of the teaching profes- 
sion available. Materials duplicated 
in other, more specialized eourses 
have been avoided as much as possi- 
ble. Reference materials are utilized 


The Language of Art 


Puitie C. Beam, Bowdoin College 


February 15. The first introductory 
textbook in art appreciation and his- 
tory to give a balanced presentation 
of the several approaches to the visual 
arts previously found only in sepa- 
rate volumes. The nature, methods, 
and history of all the visual arts are 
treated in terms of the broad princi- 
ples that underlie and are discernible 
in every valid work of art. Book 
points out fundamental styles and 


functionally in the footnotes where 
student and instructor can follow 
through on a problem basis. Empha- 
sizing guidance and orientation of 
prospective teachers throughout, the 
authors provide a judicious mixture 
of fact and underlying philosophy 
toward ever-improving educational 
conditions. Each chapter has a list of 
study aids, helpful in making assign- 
ments. 145 ills., tables; 445 pp. 


trends which can be used to illumi- 
nate new artistic experiences. Hun- 
dreds of photographs of masterpieces 
from all periods are presented in 
juxtaposition to illustrate similarities 
and differences of principle. Histori- 
cal factors are treated as one of the 
chief subdivisions in the text and an 
extensive outline of the history of 
world art is included as an appen- 
dix. 468 ills., 934 pp. 
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Hier et Aujourd’hui 


Premieres Lectures Litteraires 


Selected and Edited by GERMAINE BrEe, New York University; 
ANNE Prio_eau Jones, Lawrence College 


February 2. A reader designed for 
use in the latter part of the first or 
the beginning of the second year of 
college French. The sixteen selections 
are representative of French litera- 
ture from the Middle Ages to the 
present, reflecting the flavor of the 
language as it has been written by 


notable stylists. None of the texts are 
simplified, although two medieval 
poems are presented in modern 
French versions. Book includes basic 
biographical and critical informa- 
tion, explanations of exceptional 
language uses, and exercises and 
questions, 193 pp. 


A Brief History of Physical Education 


Emmett A. Rice, Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union; 
Joun L. Hutcninson, Columbia University; 
and Maset Ler, Emeritus, University of Nebraska 


January 31. 4th Edition. A classic 
textbook now completely revised and 
up to date. This concise history gives 
a broad view of the position physical 
education has occupied through the 
ages in civilized society. Discusses 
political, social, and religious condi- 
tions which determine the character 


of a society; theories and methods of 
past leaders; the relationship which 
physical education has borne to gen- 
eral education. Detailed information 
on the history of physical education 
in the U.S. gives a sound basis for 
judging future trends. 2] ills., tables; 
405 pp. 


Active Games and Contests 


Ricuarp J. Donne tty, University of Minnesota; G. 
University of Michigan; and Etmer D. MitcHe tt, University of Michigan 


Modern Management 
W. V. Owen, Purdue University 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


February. 2nd Edition. Now com- 
pletely rewritten, this widely used 
textbook is the most comprehensive 
book of games and contests on to- 
day’s market. Invaluable as a basis 
for courses which prepare students 
for game leadership, book acquaints 


the user with all types of play activi- 
ties; offers over 2,000 selections 
adaptable to almost any occasion. In- 
cludes both traditional and new, 
original activities. Materials are clas- 
sified systematically for ready loca- 
tion. 9] ills., tables ; 630 pp. 


January 2. An introductory textbook 
that presents a broad discussion of 
the nature and functions of manage- 
ment. Using a four-fold general anal- 
ysis, it deals with the nature of man- 
agement, the way management op- 
erates to accomplish its functions, 


management’s interrelationships with 
society, and the problems of policy- 
making. Management values and 
problems are stressed rather than de- 
tails on specific techniques. Chapters 
contain problems and references to 
further reading. /llus., 390 pp. 
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AND “‘very, very good”’ M () R N 


say advance readers of the positive approach in this basic 


guide to “writing good sentences, paragraphs, and themes.” 
Here are methods that have made real and lasting improve- 
ment in the quality of both below- and above-average stu- 
dent’s writing (March) 


By 
Hulon Willis & Lowell Dabbs p R A F 
of Bakersfield College 


wonderland of one of the S major UNIVERISITY 


SELF-TEACHING 
Richard C. Braddock uae Univ. ottowe DICTIONARY GUIDE 


RINEHART EDITIONS—96 volumes of grea? literature in the paper- 


Publishers of: backs preferred by teachers in over 1,000 colleges. 


RINEHART ENGLISH PAMPHLETS—for teaching and student aid on 
many special aspects of written and spoken English. 


Very practical, up-to-date and complete, with emphasis on 
the means, so important today, of planning for retirement 
and for the family’s future. $6.75 & F A M | | Y 


By 


Joseph F. Bradley & Ralph H. Wherry F N A N (’ F 
of the Penn. State University 


The JOHNSON series of accounting texts, MONEY & BANKING by 


Publishers of: KENT, and many other nationally used texts on business, finance, and 
economics. 


Vw Latest additions tothe SQURCE PROBLEMS 
China’s Cultural Heritage: What & Whither? IN WORLD 


by Derk Bodde, $1.25 
Soviet Economic Progress: Because of or In Spite of the ( IVILIZ ATION 
Government? by Ellsworth Raymond 75c 
Napoleon: Was He the Heir of the Revolution? 7 titles 
by David Dowd 75c 


R now available 
Rinehart 


The EASTON & BRACE volumes on world civilization: “The Heritage of 
Publishers of: the Past’’ and ‘“‘The Making of the Modern World’’—called ‘‘among 
the truly outstanding books in this field in this decade.”’ 


for examination copies write to Rinehart & Company, 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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The Expanding Role of the Junior College 


Cc. C. COLVERT 


JUNIOR COLLEGES are in an expanding 
role in the field of education and other 
community services. During the past 60 
years junior colleges have been chiefly 
concerned with problems of promotion 
and the achievement of respectability, 
and much success has accompanied these 
efforts. The junior college movement has 
developed in all sections of the country; 
however, some areas still need junior col- 
leges. The academic quality of work of 
students in junior colleges is unquestioned, 
and these institutions are now well ac- 
cepted. To implement this expanding role 
and push it into the future, junior colleges 
must now shift their major emphases to 
areas other than those of promotion and 
respectability. 

Board members, administrators, faculty 
members, and communities must take a 
critical look at just what the junior col- 
leges should do now and in the future 
which is different from what they have 
been doing. This new focus will include 
better program planning to meet student 
needs, carefully planned plant expansion, 
larger junior college districts, better fi- 
nancing, and a more effective guidance 
program. A brief look at these suggested 
areas will suffice to highlight the innova- 
tions junior colleges must consider. 

Program Planning and Students. There 


must be a radically different approach to 
the curriculum and community services 
offered by the junior colleges. Larger en- 
rollments will create the need for greater 
heterogeneity of curricular offerings in 
both the day and evening programs. Care- 
ful but positive and effective planning by 
all the forces involved (the board, ad- 
ministrators, faculty, the community) 
will be necessary to develop the diverse 
curriculums needed. Administrators and 
faculty will have to initiate the action to- 
ward using this process of cooperative 
planning. Such a process must not be 
merely discussed (as frequently has been 
done in the past) but must be expedited. 
Group cooperative program planning 
should include general education, pre- 
professional-cultural college parallel cur- 
riculums, terminal-vocational curricu- 
lums, terminal-technical curriculums, and 
adult education evening school, short 
courses and multitudinous community 
services. 

Plant. The above-mentioned group- 
planned curriculums will determine the 
type of plant and facilities needed to 
implement them. Too many junior college 
plants follow the high school pattern of 
placing all academic facilities under one 
roof. Rather, the junior college must break 
away from this tradition and plan a 
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campus of multiple buildings. Such a plan 
is more collegiate and better adapted toa 
future program of expansion. Larger 
campus sites than those usually chosen in 
the past must be selected to accommodate 
the expanding role of the junior college. 
Few, if any, colleges have a campus which 
is too large. 

Larger Districts. Just as the high school 
usually serves a single elementary school, 
a junior college should serve a larger area 
than the high school. The traditional 
small junior college district should be 
abandoned in favor of one large enough 
to include the area from which the junior 
college naturally draws its students. Many 
present junior college districts should be 
enlarged and proposed new junior college 
districts designed large enough to include 
the students in the area to be served as 
well as the taxable property which will 
support the students in the college. Much 
dynamic leadership and thinking through 
group community or area action will be 
necessary. 

Finance. A larger district will, of course, 
include the assessed valuation or wealth 
which will support the education of stu- 
dents from the same area. Too many dis- 
tricts are so small that the income from 


the tax levy on such assessed valuation is 
too meager to finance adequately the 
larger number of students drawn from the 
larger area. Such a situation places an un- 
fair tax burden on the small district. With 
more plant needed for more students all 
of the assessed valuation in the area from 
which a majority of the students come 
must support the junior college; hence, 
the larger district must become the usual 
one. | 

Guidance. As junior colleges in their 
expanding role increase in enrollment and 
develop more varied curriculums in larger 
districts, well-planned guidance programs 
will be necessary. Not only will students 
have to be guided into certain curricu- 
lums, but also they will have to be guided 
away from certain curriculums. The 
junior college is the people’s college and, 
therefore, must serve all the people. Such 
a purpose necessitates a guidance pro- 
gram. Administrators, boards, and facul- 
ties will have to break away from the all 
too common practice today of weak and 
ineffective guidance programs. 

These newer concepts must become the 
usual concepts to accomplish the expand- 
ing role of the junior college. 
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The Community College’s Newest Obligation 


JOHN B. BARNES 


THE INCREASING significance of the com- 
munity college in American higher edu- 
cation is largely due to the nature and 
purpose of the community college insti- 
tution. It is dedicated to serving its pri- 
mary geographical area—the community. 
The public acceptance the community 
college enjoys today speaks lessons to ele- 
mentary and high schools that shudder 
at the thought of expressing need for in- 
creased teacher’s salaries, or in fear of 
failure, prolong the pain of bond issues. 
This acceptance likewise reminds senior 
colleges and universities of the deeper 
meaning of “public relations.””* 


Six Characteristics of a 
Community College 


The respect tendered the community 
college today is usually seen in direct 
ratio to the dergee of educational service 
it renders its community. Most com- 
munity colleges are composites of educa- 
tional opportunities. 

There are essentially six characteristics 
of a community college. First, its educa- 
tional opportunities are available to all 
individuals. It is non-selective with re- 
gard to race, religion, occupation, educa- 
tional background. These educational of- 
ferings are often in the form of classes, 


JOHN 8B. BARNES is Assistant Director, 
Department of Community Development, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


but increasingly one sees “informal edu- 
cation” as a means of serving individuals 
and groups. Second, like the lower divis- 
ions of public education, the community 
college is in harmony with the tradition 
of local control and civic responsibility. 
Third, its educational opportunities are 
either free or financially available to a 
large section of the people. Fourth, the 
community college’s main center is gen- 
erally geographically accessible to its 
citizens. Evening programs, noon classes, 
on-the-job training programs are evi- 
dences that the community colleges’s life 
is turned to the people it serves. Fifth, its 
educational programs range from “short 
courses” to two-year, professional, under- 
graduate curriculums. Sixth, its offerings 
are as variable as the needs of its com- 
munity dictate. Usually these include: 
(a) terminal education? (b) adult educa- 
tion® (c) preprofessional (d) student per- 


1 Arthur B. Moehlman, Social Interpretation 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1938). 

2 Phebe Ward, Terminal Education in the 
Junior College (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1947), p. 25. 

3 Reusser defined adult education as “organ- 
ized learning experiences for adults who are 
not in a regular day-time school situation, who 
participate voluntarily, and who have expressed 
needs. These organized learning experiences 
may be of three types: (1) directed self-study, 
(2) directed group activity, and (3) directed 
participation in community activities.” 
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sonnel* (e) community service and de- 
velopment. 

All but the last of these educational 
offerings has been explored fully in the 
literature. The community development 
function of the community college re- 
mains in a formative stage; yet probably 
no educational institution has a greater 
concern for, and obligation to, its com- 
munity and area than the community 
college. The economically strong com- 
munity, the healthy and mature com- 
munity, nourishes potent citizens, creates 
stable institutions, and produces a human 
climate favorable to total community pro- 
gress. The community college’s role in 
building a better physical and human 
setting is worthy of fresh consideration. 

What is Community Development? 

Without thoughtful definition, com- 
munity development resembles Wyom- 
ing’s Powder River, which reportedly 
flows uphill and is an inch deep and a 
mile wide. Yet, defining is not easy be- 
cause there are few mediums of profes- 
sional interchange; there is no single pro- 
fessional subject area in community de- 
velopment, and community development 
is viewed with quiet hostility in some cir- 
cles as an “encroachment” on “our field.” 
All college off-campus services are cer- 
tainly not community development; they 
are not intended to be, though some of 
them resemble it. Resemblance shows 


4 Student personnel comprises the following: 
(1) services, such as pre-college counseling, ad- 
missions, and orientation, (2) student recruit- 
ment, (3) registration and records services, (4) 
diagnostic and counseling services, including 
remedial work, (5) housing and cafeteria serv- 
ices, (6) student activities, (7) student health 
services, (8) student aids, such as employment, 
loan services, scholarships, and placement, and 
(9) student follow-up. 
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kinship but not identity; the part is not 
the whole. In lieu of pat definition, listed 
below are six of the characteristics in- 
herent in community development. 
First, self-motivation and initiation. 
Community development is a process of 
self-development and small group devel- 
opment in which local people initiate the 
idea for community study and improve- 
ment and share in the preparation and 
ultimate unfolding of their plan. In this 
sense, community development places in- 
dividual and group interests in appropri- 
ate balance, relating each to the total com- 
munity framework. Second, the problem 
solving process. The community develop- 
ment process starts with local self-study 
and analysis, accumulates facts, makes 
provision for objective discussion at both 
formal and informal levels, creates an 
atmosphere of decision making, and 
stresses the need for self-evaluation. 
Third, an educational anvil. Community 
development is based on the stubborn be- 
lief that all human problems are solvable 
on an educational anvil—not by prop- 
aganda or promotion, bargaining or ban- 
tering. It practices the belief that com- 
munity problems are best approached in 
the open air of objectivity and the illum- 
inating light of discussion; they are not 
solved in the stultifying shadows where 
half-lights distort truth. Fourth, the total 
community approach. All aspects of the 
community's total development are dealt 
with simultaneously. A complete exami- 
nation is the requisite to diagnosis; com- 
munity improvement is wrought by com- 
prehensive treatment, not by the erratic 
application of sympathetic mercuro- 
chrome to “trouble spots.” No symptom 
is simple nor isolated. Fifth, the action 
test. Community development declares 
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THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE'S NEWEST OBLIGATION 


that ultimately individual maturity and 
total community evolvement take place 
at the action level, not the verbal level. 
Inherent and interlaced as these two levels 
are, progression to action is the aim. This 
is not to imply that mental gymnastics, 
short of community action, do not gen- 
uinely contribute to one’s individual ma- 
turity. Discussion and action, like theory 
and practice, are neither alternative or 
antithetical; they are complementary 
phases of the community development 
process. The tune is flat when played 
solely on one end of the scale. Sixth, the 
catalyst consultant. The general com- 
munity consultant is a catalyst and guide.® 
He is inclined, oriented, and trained to- 
ward working primarily with individuals 
and small groups; his practicing philoso- 
phy is democratic leadership. Flannel- 
mouthed manipulators are not his kind; 
subject matter specialists are like cousins. 
The former are a hazard to be forever 
feared; the latter are valuable resources 
to be adroitly employed as facts and in- 
sights regarding specific community prob- 
lems needed. The community consultant, 
cognizant of the breadth and depth of 
“community,” is an expert—in the utili- 
zation of resources. His elastic mind thus 
does not need a rubber tongue. 


The Community College: 


A Force for Community Development 

The community college is uniquely 
adapted to help solve community prob- 
lems. First of all, most community col- 
leges have an area awareness and identi- 
fication. They were created by citizens in 
a certain area primarily to meet existing 


5 Albert Orcutt, The Role of the University 
Consultant in Community Development (New 
York: Columbia University, 1956). 
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and anticipated educational needs. The 
institution becomes a natural product of 
its environment; it never forgets its area- 
setting. Second, the faculty is generally 
a small, cohesive group. This enables a 
certain fellowship of purpose to evolve. 
Typically there are few “specialists,” re- 
searchers, etc. in the group. Third, the 
student body is drawn largely from the 
college’s primary area. Many students 
keep home identity as commuters. Large 
portions are married and employed young 
people, with greater community ties than 
one observes on a university campus. 
Fourth, many students of the community 
college remain in their home-college en- 
vironment after graduation. The roots of 
community concern are thereby contin- 
ually strengthened through the years. 
Fifth, often the community college’s fi- 
nancial structure is localized. Its income 
is derived largely from its local com- 
munity or primary area, as in the case of a 
college with a county-wide tax base. 
Sixth, the community college’s growth is 
directly dependent upon public aware- 
ness and appreciation of (a) its present 
services and (b) its future needs. Seventh, 
the community college is less traditional 
and role-encrusted than many institutions 
of higher education. This enables it to be 
adaptive, flexible to changing needs. 

The evident compatibility of the com- 
munity development concept and the 
community college institution should not 
lead to group optimism. The truth is 
many community colleges are not pres- 
ently rendering the dynamic educational 
leadership for community improvement 
that such analysis indicates is possible. 
Why? 

Probably the most frequent cause is a 
misconception about community develop- 
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ment. It is assumed that when certain 
“services” are rendered to the college’s 
area one automatically has “community 
development.” Not so! Community de- 
velopment is not pulled into place by the 
magnet of good intentions. Dozens of ex- 
cellent services provided to the college’s 
community can become isolated and un- 
related to the total community’s improve- 
ment. A logical coordination of these 
different services is a first step to com- 
munity development. There are no mi- 
raculous conceptions. 

Secondly, the nature of community de- 
velopment indicates that its administra- 
tion should not be solely the responsi- 
bility of any one academic department. 
Community development work, when 
properly coordinated, is found in many 
departments—sociology, education, com- 
munication, psychology, adult education, 
government, health, etc. 

The community development work of 
the community college needs a separate 
department structure which permits a 
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close liaison with all educational units 
of the college, and which does not im- 
pinge on the need to employ broad talents, 
skills and knowledges. 

Finally, the coordination of existing 
community colleges’ resources and the ad- 
dition of needed services in community 
development requires a budget!—This 
budget should never be the “special-ap- 
proportion” type nor the result of 
charges for services rendered. Either bud- 
get approach reflects the view that com- 
munity development is a fringe activity— 
not worthy of orthodox treatment. Either 
casts shadows on its purpose, even its in- 
tegrity. 

The community college which con- 
structively builds the community in its 
area is helping to cultivate and revitalize 
its setting. The results are gratifying to 
behold because they are derived by all 
whose hands shared in the process—col- 
lege and community alike are better for 
having known each other. 
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On the Matter of the “‘Unhistorical’’ Question 


MORRIS SCHONBACH 


Or THE MANY problems which occur in 
the teaching of history courses that of the 
“unhistorical” question can be among the 
most disturbing. The experience of the 
writer, pooled with that of many ac- 
quaintances in the field, indicates that 
such queries occur with some frequency 
on all levels, perhaps most often in junior 
college. Further, it appears that instruc- 
tors react to this particular situation in 
different ways. 

For present purposes an “unhistorical”’ 
question is defined as one which has very 
little or no bearing on matters of cause 
and effect, historical relationships, moti- 
vations, trends and analysis. Such a ques- 
tion, divorced from the line of thought 
which the instructor is emphasizing, can 
be unsettling though well meant. A few 
examples will illustrate this: After a long 
and careful exposition of the difference 
in the attitudes of Herbert Hoover and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt toward the Great 
Depression, and after pointing out 
Hoover’s belief that private relief agen- 
cies such as the Red Cross should under- 
take a major part of the burden, consist- 
ent with his dedication to laissez-faire in- 
dividualism, the question is asked, “Is the 
basis of Roosevelt’s disagreement tied up 
with the administration expenses of the 
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Red Cross?” Again, after having com- 
mented that the position of vice-president 
of the United States has been historically 
of far less importance than that of the 
president, the comment is offered that 
this must be because the salary is so much 
smaller, and what is it, anyway? Another 
example occurred during a presentation 
of the canal-building of the 1820’s and 
its effects. The writer was momentarily 
stunned when asked how deep the water 
was in the Erie Canal. The list is a long 
one, and, in a sense, a discouraging one. 
Many instructors who can and do explain 
with competence and understanding the 
role played by Benedict Arnold in the 
American Revolution are likely not to 
know the exact location and meaning of 
a statue erected in the memory of Arnold 
which shows only a crumpled boot. 

The reaction of many instructors, es- 
pecially those who are fresh from the 
graduate school, is inclined to be a pre- 
emptory one. In the seminar room, not 
only in the field of history but in any dis- 
cipline, irrelevant questions and com- 
ments are sometimes dismissed curtly and 
often with a rebuke by instructors; what 
is wanted is something which pierces to 
the roots of the matter at hand. In upper 
division and graduate work, one quickly 
becomes accustomed to arranging facts 
insofar as possible into meaningful pat- 
terns and to thinking in terms of patterns. 
In teaching, however, many questions are 
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asked which are completely unrelated to 
the points being made. The sheer unhis- 
toricity of some questions is amazing. 
Some instructors completely ignore them 
and go right on. Others tell the students 
that their questions are beside the point 
and meaningless. And some have been 
known to reply on occasion, “What dif- 
ference does it make?” or “Who cares?” 
The answer, even if known, would be a 
waste of valuable time. True enough, 
probably, but one cannot help wondering 
if this is the best possible method for 
handling this problem. 

It seems to this writer that it is not for 
several reasons. For one thing, the atti- 
tude may be unduly harsh, even granting 
the lack of intelligence displayed so often 
in this sort of question. By seeming to be 
too much of a squelch, it may have a 
stifling effect on those sensitive students 
who are apprehensive lest they be made 
the objects of scorn. It may well be that 
beyond the high school level such indi- 
viduals comprise a surprisingly large 
group which does not really deserve such 
treatment. If taken amiss, a sharp retort 
may prevent some excellent and deep- 
probing questions from being raised by 
the class, which in itself would be a criti- 
cal blow. It is possible that after several 
instances of this type of reply, the class 
may develop the feeling that the instruc- 
tor does not know the answer (which may 
well be true) and is being evasive at their 
expense, all of which may have most de- 
leterious effects. 

A more constructive approach lies in 
attempting to answer the question quickly 
and concisely, pointing out at the same 
time, if one wishes to do so, that the an- 
swer does not add significantly to histori- 
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cal knowledge. Very little time is lost and 
no harm done. In some cases, it may be 
effective teaching to have the student find 
the answer to his own inquiry, and per- 
haps report his findings to the class. But 
even if time does not permit this latter 
technique, it usually requires only a few 
seconds to satisfy the student’s curiosity. 
The root of the difficulty lies, apparently, 
in the fact that many people simply do 
not seem to be able to think in terms of 
abstractions, of concepts, regardless of the 
sincerity of their efforts. Quite possibly 
there is a correlation here with low intel- 
ligence quotients, but in the junior college 
one is bound to have many such students 
in class. The difficulty may manifest itself 
in the inability to understand beyond im- 
mediate personal experience: the part- 
time laborer, for example, who cannot 
understand the rapid development of 
labor unions since he knows the officers of 
his own local to be both inept and corrupt; 
or the Korean War veteran who slights all 
text accounts of World War II because 
his sergeant served under MacArthur and 
told him a different story. It is quite pos- 
sible that such people are doing the best 
work they can; respectful attention may 
constitute a small amount of recognition 
which is important to them. While this 
method will not help them to solve the 
mysteries of conceptual thinking or ab- 
stract reasoning, it may prevent their 
complete estrangement from the course. 
And, in spite of the dangers involved in 
guessing, there is much to be said on its 
behalf. As Dexter Perkins stated recently 
in his presidential address before the 
American Historical Association:? 


1 American Historical Review, LXII, No. 2 
(January, 1957), p. 294. 
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ON THE MATTER OF THE “UNHISTORICAL’ QUESTION 


A good teacher is an example of a man 
thinking, and somehow or other the ex- 
ample of a man thinking may, by the 
grace of God, communicate itself to some 
of those around him.” The opportunity 
which is afforded to demonstrate logical 
historical reasoning is surely of sufficient 
value to outweigh the possibility of occa- 


sional error. 


Here it may be in point to mention 
some prominent sources for those bits of 
information which are generally, and for 
valid reasons, neglected in most text ac- 
counts and scholarly monographs. Travel 
and experience are helpful, of course. 
The instructor’s own common sense will 
provide many answers, even though he 
may not be able in every case to docu- 
ment his statements instantaneously. 
Classic multi-volume histories by such 
authors as McMaster and Channing, for 
example, are very rich in factual infor- 
mation. There is also a sizable and grow- 
ing number of books which are worth- 
while additions to any school library: 
Roger Butterfield’s The American Past 
(New York: Simon & Schuster, 1947) ; 
Nelson Blake’s social history, A Short His- 
tory of American Life (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1952); Mitchell 
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Wilson’s American Science and Invention 
(New York, Simon & Schuster, 1954) ; 
Douglas Gorsline’s What People Wore 
(New York, Viking Press, 1952) ; Fletch- 
er Pratt’s The Civil War in Pictures (New 
York, Henry Holt and Co., 1955) ; John 
and Alice Durant’s Pictorial History of 
the American Presidents (New York, 
Barnes, 1955); Emerson Brooks’ The 
Growth of a Nation (New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1956); Lucius Beebe’s 
and Charles Clegg’s The American West 
(New York, E. P. Dutton, and Co., 1955) ; 
Theodore Roscoe’s and Fred Freeman’s 
A Picture History of the U. S. Navy 
(New York, Chas. Scribner & Sons, 
1956); and Dee Brown’s and Martin 
Schmitt’s Trai-Driving Days (New York, 
Chas. Scribner & Sons, 1952). These 
books are well written, with accurate and 
concise commentaries and provide good 
supplementary material. They can be 
perused very swiftly if necessary. Instruc- 
tors will also find that these works pro- 
vide a sizable reservoir of factual knowl- 
edge which is not only highly interesting 
but which can often be put to valuable 
classroom use. 
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The Military Junior College 


E. W. TUCKER 


ACCORDING TO THE last directory of junior 
colleges there are twelve institutions listed 
as well-established departments of essen- 
tially military schools with an enrollment 
varied from 90 to 200. Ten of the twelve 
military institutions are members of the 
Association of Miuilitary Colleges and 
Schools of the United States and offer 
advanced R.O.T.C. to those qualified. 

The purpose of these institutions is to 
provide the first two years of college edu- 
cation above and beyond the secondary 
school level in an atmosphere of close and 
careful personal attention to individual 
problems, while at the same time extend- 
ing the added advantages of physical and 
military training. A majority of these 
military junior colleges organize the stu- 
dents as a distinctly separate unit, with 
living quarters, classrooms, and offices in 
a junior college division. They offer lib- 
eral arts, pre-engineering, pre-law, pre- 
medicine, pre-business administration, 
and a few give special attention to stu- 
dents seeking admission to the service 
academies—West Point, Annapolis, and 
U.S.A.F. academy. 

Graduation requirements are basically 
a minimum of 60 semester hours in the 
academic courses plus military science 
and tactics. Graduates are awarded the 


COL. E. W. TUCKER is Executive Officer of 
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Associate in Arts degree, with a few in- 
stitutions extending the degree to business 
administration. A large percentage of the 
junior college students expect to apply 
for transfer to a four-year college after 
graduation. The military junior colleges 
are accredited by their regional as well as 
state agencies, which means that their 
courses are acceptable to any four-year 
colleges and full credit is given for them 
to transfers, provided the graduate is 
recommended for transfer and accepted 
by the college or university. 

This particular group of schools gives 
careful guidance to the students through- 
out the course of study. There is constant 
close personal contact between the cadet 
and his instructors; thus opportunity is 
afforded for more extra help and advice 
than would be practicable in larger in- 
stitutions. Stress is put upon the teaching 
of how to study. The educational “ex- 
tras” usually found in the good secondary 
independent school are combined in these 
junior college divisions. 

During World War II thousands of 
graduates from these junior colleges re- 
ceived commissions in the armed forces 
and served with distinction throughout 
the world. Surveys show that these schools 
serve a most useful purpose, effecting 
easier transition from school to college, 
and at the same time instilling a sense of 
duty, responsibility, orderliness, and 
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THE MILITARY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


honor for which as a whole they are so 
well recognized. 

The listing of military colleges with 
“plus values” includes Marion Institute, 
Georgia Military College, Kemper Mili- 
tary School, Wentworth Military Acad- 
emy, New Mexico Military Institute, Ok- 
lahoma Military Academy, Oak Ridge 
Military Institute, Valley Forge Military 
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Junior College, Allen Military Academy, 
Schreiner Institute, and Greenbrier Mili- 
tary School and Junior College. During 
the 1956-57 school year an enrollment 
survey in these institutions indicated a 
capacity number at the junior college 
level with the point of selectivity rather 
high and tending upward for the forth- 
coming decade. 


Mathematics—Determinants 
Robert L. Bartlett, Westchester Community College, White Plains, New York 


An occasional obstructionist (or genu- 
inely inquiring student) wants to know 
what mathematical basis other than em- 
pirical there is for the supplying of an 
arbitrary variable in the solution of a sys- 
tem of two homogeneous equations in 
three unknowns. The method under dis- 
cussion is that in which each of the un- 
knowns is placed equal to the product of 
an arbitrary variable and the second order 
determinant made up of the coefficients 
of the other two unknowns. 

In answering this inquiry, a third equa- 
tion is supplied in which the coefficients 
of the unknowns and the absolute term 
are all zeroes. (This equation must be 
true for all values of the unknowns.) This 
system of three equations is then solved 
by using the cofactors of the zero elements. 

It will be observed that in the numera- 
tor of each fraction giving the value of 
an unknown there is only one second order 
determinant whose value is other than 
zero and that the element by which this 


cofactor is multiplied is in every case the 
absolute term of the third or all-zero 
equation. If this zero is marked with 
colored chalk in the original equation and 
traced by color through the operations, 
most of the students will recognize that 
the coefficient of the non-zero second or- 
der determinant is the same in each case. 
They will also understand that zero over 
zero, although it is an indeterminate 
quantity, will be the same indeterminate 
quantity as long as the same zeros are in- 
volved. It is as the value of this fraction 
that the arbitrary variable is assigned. 

a,x + by + ¢,z=0 

a,x + by + ¢,z = 0 

Ox+0y+0z=0 


0 
x (b,c, — b,c, ) 
0 
y= (a,c, — a,c, ) 
0 
zZ— 0 (a,b, — a,b,) 
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Public Relations Through Motion Pictures 


T. ELTON FOREMAN 


RECENT INTEREST in motion pictures as 
a means of publicizing a junior college 
has indicated to the College of the Se- 
quoias officials in Visalia that they ap- 
parently have been among the pioneers 
in what is an increasingly popular me- 
dium of college public relations. Since 
1950 the college has made five motion 
pictures featuring its program and ac- 
tivities. These films have been seen by an 
estimated 20,000 people with results 
which have thoroughly convinced the ad- 
ministration of the value of the medium. 

Each of the movies has been from 20 to 
25 minutes long, in color, with a mag- 
netic sound track narration describing 
the activities pictured. Each film has at- 
tempted to cover the highlights of the 
college’s program, both academically and 
in extra-curricular activities, and has had 
the dual purpose of interesting high school 
seniors in the area and making the adult 
population aware of what the college is 
doing. 

The first of the movies was made during 
the school year 1949-50 as an experiment 
whose value remained to be determined. 
During the next two years it received wide 
and frequent use. In 1953 the college 
made a second film, using its own staff. 
Finding the project surprisingly simple 
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lege of the Sequoias, Visalia, California. 


and inexpensive, the college repeated the 
program in the 1954—55 school year and 
again in 1956 made a completely new 
film. The 1956-57 edition is now ready 
for showing. 

There are several reasons why it was 
decided to make a new movie each year. 
One is that the college has been under- 
going the rapid growth and expansion 
common to most secondary schools in 
California, and each year sees many new 
phases added to the college’s program— 
new buildings, new classes, new student 
activities which deserve a place in the 
film record. Another reason is that the 
film has much more interest for high 
school seniors if they can recognize people 
they know in some of the scenes, and 
chances for this are better when a new 
film is shot each year. Still another reason 
is that the staff members who work on the 
movies have found themselves improving 
their techniques each year, so that each 
new film represents an advance over the 
previous one, giving incentive to continue 
this improvement as long as possible. 

Several steps are involved in the actual 
progress of making the movie. The head 
of the audio-visual department of the col- 
lege is the cameraman, and he begins 
filming scenes of college activities with 
registration in the fall. Instructors are 
asked to notify him when their classes are 
planning activities of visual interest, and, 
in addition, he knows, after three years 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS THROUGH MOTION PICTURES 


of experience, of the events that provide 
good film material. 

A journalism instructor at the college 
views the “rushes” of the cameraman’s 
work from time to time during the fall 
semester and occasionally makes a sugges- 
tion for a scene or sequence to fit into his 
rough idea for the writing script. Once all 
the filming is finished he works out a sug- 
gested sequence of scenes, and the camera- 
man cuts, edits, and splices the film to the 
order desired. 

After the editing has been completed, 
the film is sent to the Bell and Howell 
Soundstrip Laboratory in Los Angeles to 
have the soundstrip applied. This is ac- 
tually a narrow strip of the same material 
used on sound tapes, and it is applied to 
the edge of the film making it possible to 
record the sound track directly on the 
film. Obviously where the soundstrip is to 
be used, a single perforated film should 
be used. 

When the film has been returned with 
the soundstrip applied, the dean of stu- 
dents, a man with professional radio ex- 
perience, records the narration onto the 
strip. Since the sound can be erased and 
re-recorded as often as possible, just as on 
recording tape, it is possible to achieve a 
reasonably flawless sound track. 

Showings of the movie to high school 
seniors in the area begin early in April, 
so for college activities which happen 
after that date, such as spring sports and 
the annual college operetta, films which 
were shot the previous spring are used. 

The director of counseling and dean of 
women are in charge of the visitations to 
high schools in this area. They visit 14 or 
15 high schools in Kings, Tulare, Fresno 
and Kern Counties each spring showing 
the movie to all seniors usually during the 
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senior problems classes or some other 
class which all of the seniors take. This 
is an average of four to five showings at 
each school, or from 60 to 75 showings 
altogether. 

In addition, the movies are shown to 
service clubs, P-TA’s, and any other in- 
terested groups in the area. The club 
showings began as a secondary part of the 
movie project, but interest in the film has 
grown rapidly, and now each year’s movie 
may be run as many as 150 different 
times before it is finally put on the shelf. 

Each film is preserved after it has been 
retired from active service and kept as a 
valuable record for future reference. It 
is expected the movies will have a par- 
ticular appeal for former students when 
present plans for an alumni association, 
with yearly reunions, reach fruition. 

The College of the Sequoias has been 
fortunate in recent years in being able to 
present a series of outstanding light opera 
productions. It was the first college ever 
granted permission to produce both 
““Show Boat” and “Oklahoma.” Each 
year’s movie captures the highlights of 
these productions and preserves them as 
part of a lasting record of the college’s 
achievements. The final dress rehearsal 
scenes are filmed using 7,000 watts of ad- 
ditional lighting; at the same time a tape 
recording of the production is made, and 
the action and sound are later synchro- 
nized, providing one of the highlights of 
the movie. 

Reactions to the movies have been uni- 
versally favorable. High school seniors 
find the movies answer many of the ques- 
tions they have about the college and 
stimulate them to ask others. Adults who 
see the films frequently make such com- 
ments as, “I didn’t know they were doing 
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all those things at the college,” or “The 
place has sure grown since the last time I 
was out there.” 

Also gratifying to the staff that works 
on the movie are the frequent questions 
about what professional studio did the 
work, and how the college is able to afford 
the cost. Actually, the total cost for each 
film, including the application of the 
soundstrip, is less than $900.00, far less 
than the estimate of $4,000.00 which one 
professional submitted as his price for 
making such a film. The number of man 
hours involved in the production is diffi- 
cult to estimate but probably averages 
about 200 or less. 

For shooting the film the cameraman 
uses a Bolex H-16 DeLuxe model camera 
with three lenses: a 16mm wide angle 
lens, a 25mm normal lens, and a 50mm 
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telephoto lens. All scenes are shot at 24 
frames per second. Kodachrome, Type A 
film is used. A powellite with four reflector 
photo flood lamps on flexible supports is 
used for all indoor shots. A shoulder tri- 
pod is used almost exclusively. 

One problem the staff has yet to over- 
come is that night football games cannot 
be filmed in color, so the movie has no 
football scenes. Another is that some 
classes, such as English and history, have 
little visual appeal and make for static 
scenes in the film. However, in spite of 
such drawbacks, the college will continue 
to regard the yearly movie as its most ef- 
fective public relations medium, one 
which bears out in vastly multiplied fash- 
ion the Chinese proverb, “One picture is 
worth ten thousand words.” 


Recreational Dramatics 


Keith Sexson, Wenatchee Valley College, Wenatchee, Washington 


Recreational dramatics has been of- 
fered for the past two years at Wenatchee 
Valley College with these objectives: to 
acquaint students with types and methods 
of dramatic presentation in the commu- 
nity and to work creatively with children 
of the elementary school age. This year 
members of this class and other interested 
students were able to further the realiza- 
tion of these two objectives by participat- 
ing in six, 15-minute educational tele- 
vision shows for children. 

In cooperation with the radio-television 
classes that handled the announcing and 
technical work, these shows, entitled “Be- 
tween the Bookends,” were produced over 
the local station with the intent of inter- 


esting children in reading and enjoying 
some of the classics of children’s litera- 


ture. On alternate Saturday mornings 
throughout the winter quarter, Hansel 
and Gretel, Robin Hood, Katherine and 
Petruchio, Treasure Island, Wizard of Oz, 
and the Pied Piper were produced. 

The instructor of the course acted as 
storyteller, giving background and cre- 
ating interest in the story; then, the stu- 
dents from the recreational dramatics 
class enacted a famous scene from the 
story. This type of program has been a 
practical class project and helpful in stim- 
ulating both student and community in- 
terest in future dramatic activity. 
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The Community Survey: First Step 
for a New College 


AUDREY G. MENEFEE 


A COMMUNITY survey made by the Amer- 
ican River Junior College proved so use- 
ful and informative that the technique 
may be recommended without reservation 
to other new junior college districts. The 
advantages of a survey are not limited to 
new districts, of course. Long-established 
colleges could profitably use “refreshers” 
on their communities. Follow-up studies 
would also reveal the gradual changes 
that take place in a district above and 
below the surface. 

The community survey used by Amer- 
ican River Junior College proved to be a 
useful instrument for eliciting facts, opin- 
ions, and judgments necessary to guide 
college officials on matters of building as 
well as on matters not directly related to 
the building program. It provided par- 
ticularly important findings for curricu- 
lum planning, teaching methods, person- 
nel requirements, financial outlook, and 
school-community relationships. 

American River Junior College is one 
of 11 institutions listed for the first time 
in the 1956 Directory of the American 
Association of Junior Colleves. Located 
in Sacramento County, California, the 
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district was created by special election in 
the summer of 1954, showing that the 
residents, by an overwhelming vote of 13 
to one, wanted a junior college of their 
own. A few months later the same resi- 
dents approved a $3,000,000 bond issue 
for purchase of a campus. When the 
bonds were sold in 1955, the Board of 
Trustees named Bill J. Priest, Assistant 
Superintendent at Orange Coast College, 
as the first President and District Super- 
intendent of American River Junior Col- 
lege. 

Originally an agricultural area, the 
American River district constitutes one 
of the fastest growing suburban com- 
munities in the United States. The junior 
college was confronted with the task of 
building a major educational plant to 
meet the needs and resources of 200,000 
people, most of them fairly new residents. 
Population forecasts indicated a popula- 
tion of not less than 400,000 by 1965. 

Answers were needed to many crucial 
questions, including: What sort of in- 
structional program did the taxpayers 
want for their children? What kind of 
terminal training would best meet the 
needs of local emplovers? How many 
people would want adult education and 
in what fields? What proportion of high 
school graduates could be expected to at- 
tend college? What enrollment could be 
anticipated in view of the fact that a state 
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college was only a few miles away and 
the University of California less than 100 
miles distant? 

The issues were basic to a well-planned 
junior college prospectus, and the admin- 
istration decided to explore them, even 
though this meant some delay in starting 
the building program. The technique 
adopted was a multi-faceted community 
survey, the “Educational and Occupa- 
tional Needs Survey.” It was conducted 
in the summer of 1955, and by the time 
school opened (in rented quarters) in the 
fall, many essential facts had been discov- 
ered about the nature of the community 
and the purposes its new junior college 
was expected to serve. 

Four approaches were employed. A 
questionnaire was mailed to more than 
300 individuals and firms located in, and 
employing sizable numbers of people 
_ from, the area. Sixty interviews were ar- 
ranged with employers in large and small 
business firms and with representatives of 
labor and agriculture. Projections of stu- 
dent population were made to gauge po- 
tential future enrollment at American 
River. Finally, parents of 1,391 high 
school sophomores were asked to supply 
information on the post-high school plans 
of their children. (This group was se- 
lected because each high school soph- 
omore was a prospective member of the 
1958 charter freshman class on the new 
campus. ) 

In order to encourage responses, news- 
paper publicity was released about the 
survey and its purposes. Follow-up cards 
were mailed to those who failed to re- 
spond to the first letter. The cooperation 
of community leaders was solicited by 
college trustees and staff members in a 
series of talks given to service clubs. 
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Student Population Projections 

The most pressing problem facing the 
administration was that of building an 
adequate junior college plant. The first 
step was taken with the purchase of a 153- 
acre site. In order to determine the size 
of facilities for initial construction (be- 
fore 1958), and to get some idea of the 
ultimate size of the college, three separate 
enrollment forecasts were developed. The 
results made it apparent that buildings 
should be completed for not less than 
2,000 students by the 1958 deadline and 
that expansion to a minimum of 5,000 
students by 1965 should be anticipated. 
The population projections made it clear 
that $3,000,000 would not meet the build- 
ing needs, and the district began prepara- 
tions for launching another bond election 
for the spring of 1956.* 


The Employment Surveys 

The questionnaires returned from local 
firms revealed that 56 per cent of those 
responding were planning expansion, and 
54 per cent anticipated in-service training 
needs which could be supplied by the 
junior college. The questionnaires and 
interviews exposed fields of work that 
were in short supply in the area and 
fields that had an oversupply of workers. 
They revealed beginning and maximum 
salaries offered in representative local 
employment fields and showed what gen- 
eral qualities and habits were most sought 
after in new employees and which spe- 
cific work skills were most in demand by 
employers of junior college graduates. 


* This election, for a $2,300,000 bond issue, 
was won by a vote of four to one. The initial 
survey, revealing as it did the characteristics of 
the community, was a valuable guide to the col- 
lege’s choice of public relations techniques in 
the period preceding the election. 
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THE COMMUNITY SURVEY: FIRST STEP FOR A NEW COLLEGE 


The implications for curriculum planning 
were dramatic and immediate. 
Survey of Parents of 
High School Sophomores 

Parents of all students enrolled in the 
tenth grade of the district’s four high 
schools were sent questionnaires in the 
hope that their replies would serve as a 
guidepost in curricular planning as well 
as a check on enrollment forecasts. The 
questions sought to discover the general 
scholastic record of each student; whether 
or not he intended to go to college; and 
what course he planned to follow if he 
did continue his education beyond high 
school. 

There were admittedly “hidden” mo- 
tives for this questionnaire. American 
River Junior College wanted high school 
sophomores to know that a new college 
was being readied for their class in the 
belief that this news might help them in 
their educational planning. 

One unexpected finding may be men- 
tioned. Of a tremendous range of specific 
vocational fields, only four were named 
frequently enough to be significant. These 
were teaching, secretarial work, engineer- 
ing, and nursing. 

Noted below are some additional facts 
uncovered by the survey that are indica- 
tive of the kinds of information which 
junior college planners can learn from 
a community survey. 

1. As of October, 1955, American River 
Junior College graduates could qualify 
for local positions offering beginning sal- 
aries of $160 to $450 per month. They 
could look forward to maximum salaries 
ranging from $200 to $575 after they had 
become experienced workers. The specific 
fields offering these salaries were identi- 
fied by the survey. 
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2. Vocational opportunities for Amer- 
ican River termina! students were excel- 
lent: of the 36 fields investigated, 14 were 
in short supply and one, unskilled labor, 
was in oversupply. This clear-cut picture 
of the local employment situation was a 
key factor in selection of new curricular 
offerings. 

3. Employers’ responses showed that 
the college’s educational program should 
place strong emphasis on training in the 
field of human relationships; in giving 
leadership experience; and in the mastery 
of basic fundamentals, such as arithme- 
tic, reading, and communications skills. 

4. The need for a strong adult educa- 
tion program was made evident. No insti- 
tution in the area was meeting the de- 
mand for up-grading of employed 
workers. 

5. The field of community planning 
was shown to be urgently in need of 
trained people. The unstructured inter- 
views, in particular, revealed pressing 
local problems. American River plans to 
take a leadership role in this field. 

6. The survey made clear that ad- 
ditional construction would have to be 
undertaken to prepare for a sharp in- 
crease in enrollment during the early 
1960's. 

Encouraged by these preliminary re- 
sults, American River Junior College 
plans to make a more comprehensive 
study of the district during the spring of 
1959. The follow-up survey is expected 
to provide an evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the college program during its 
first three years of operation. It will be ar- 
ranged to coincide with a comprehensive 
restudy of the curriculum and a review 
and revision of anticipated enrollments 


for the decade ahead. 
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A Study of Junior College Buildings and 
Equipment Costs in the United States* 


C. C. COLVERT AND MARVIN L. BAKER 


THE RESEARCH OFFICE and the Admin- 
istrative Problems Committee of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
have long recognized the many problems 
related to building cost. Upon the ap- 
proval of the Board of Directors of the 
Association this study was undertaken. 


PuRPOSE OF THE STUDY 


This study of junior college building 
costs and equipment was made for the 
following purposes: 


1. To ascertain the actual cost per square 
foot of junior college buildings con- 
structed in the United States from Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, to November 1, 1955. 

2. To determine the cost of the equipment 
placed in the different buildings. 

3. To determine the above costs by type of 
educational buildings, such as admini- 
strative and classroom, auditorium, gym- 
nasium, science, etc., in four regions of 
the United States; namely, New Eng- 
land and Middle States, North Central, 
Southern, and Western and North- 
western. 

4. To determine the cost per square foot 
as to the classification of construction 
listed by the Texas Insurance Com- 


C. C. COLVERT is Professor of Educational 
Administration and Consultant in Junior Col- 
lege Education, The 
Austin. 

MARVIN L. BAKER is Vice President and 
Director of Adult Education, Howard County 
Junior College, Big Spring, Texas. 


University of Texas, 
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mission;! namely, Class B, Class HTB, 
Class HT, Class BV, Class S, Class IC, 
Class ICM, Class CD, and Class D. (See 
definition of terms. ) 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Outside Measurement. The measure- 
ment of a building or classroom from one 
outside wall to another outside wall. This 
measurement includes the thickness of the 
wall but omits sidewalks, parking areas of 
covered work or play areas. 

Inside Measurement. The measurement 
of a building or classroom from one inside 
wall to another excluding the wall thick- 
ness. 

Equipment. Furnishings or other ap- 
paratus which are placed in a building 
after it is completed. Equipment which is 
a part of the building and embodied in 
the construction cost of the building is 
not included. 

Class B Construction. Buildings with 
walls of brick, concrete, stone, adobe, or 
hollow masonry filler walls in reinforced 
concrete frame (columns of concrete 


* This article is based upon a dissertation 
written by Dr. Marvin Baker of Howard County 
Junior College, Big Spring, Texas, under the 
supervision of C. C. Colvert at The University 
of Texas. 

1 “Amendment Number 150,” Texas General 
Basic Schedule, approved by Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners of Texas, Austin, Texas, 
1955, pp. 219-220. 
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frame not to be over 20 feet apart) or 
‘between concrete, brick protected steel 
columns, pilasters or piers not over 20 
feet apart supporting entire roof and floor 
loads.? 


Note: Supporting walls of hollow concrete 
masonry units listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Incorporated, as B-4 
retardants to be classed as “B”. 

Class ETB Construction. Buildings 
with walls of hollow masonry units ve- 
neered with brick or stone.* 

Note 1: Supporting walls of hollow concrete 
masonry units not veneered with 
brick or stone but certified in writing 
on prescribed forms by an acceptable 
testing laboratory as meeting Grade 
“A” or “B” requirements of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials Specification C90—44 to be 
classed as HTB. Units listed by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., as 
C-3 or D-2 retardants to be classed 
as HTB. 

Note 2: Supporting walls of structural clay 
tile masonry units not veneered with 
brick or stone, but certified in writ- 
ing on prescribed forms by an accept- 
able testing laboratory as meeting 
any grade of American Society for 
Testing Materials Specifications 
C35-52 or C212—52, which tile has 
three or more cells in wall thickness 
or which has two cells in wall thick- 
ness and contains at least 49 per 
cent solid material in eight-inch 
units, shall be classed as HTB. 

Class HT Construction. Buildings with 


walls of glass blocks or hollow masonry 
units of clay or concrete.‘ 

Class BV Construction. Buildings of 
frame with walls veneered with brick, 
stone or concrete, or brick nogged.° 


a “Amendment Number 150,” loc. cit. 
3 Tbid. 


4 Ibid. 
5 Ibid. 
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Class S Construction. Buildings with 


walls of stucco not less than 4 inch thick- 
ness, or rigid cement type asbestos board 
on wood frame, or incombustible cement 
asbestos facing laminated on both sides 
of fiberboard core.® 

Class IC Construction. Buildings with 
corrugated iron or sheet metal on wood 
frame.’ 

Class ICM Construction. Buildings of 
structural metal frame throughout with 
sheet metal or other non-combustible ma- 
terial walls (including glass and glass 
brick) and roof fastened to frame. Floors 
non-combustible and no combustible ma- 
terial in construction except combustible 
inside trim, doors, partitions and window 
frame permitted.® 

Class CD Construction. Buildings of 
frame or wooden walls.® 

Class D Construction. Buildings of 
frame, wooden or metal clad with wood 
shingle or board roof.?° 

Class 1. All buildings of Class B. HTB 
and HT as defined above. 

Class 2. All buildings of Class BV, S, 
IC, and ICM as defined above. 

Class 3. All buildings of Class CD and 
D listed above. 

New England and Middle States Re- 
gion. That area of the United States 
which is formed by those states belonging 
to the New England and Middle States 
Associations of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; namely, Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Delaware, District of 


6 Ibid. 
7 Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
Ibid. 
10 J bid. 
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Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

North Central Region. That area of the 
United States which is formed by those 
states belonging to the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; namely, Arizona, Arkansas, Col- 
orado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Southern Region. That area of the 
United States which is formed by those 
states belonging to the Southern Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools; 
namely, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. 

Western and Northwest Region. That 
area of the United States which is formed 
by those states belonging to the Western 
and Northwest Associations of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; namely, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washington. 

Of the 601 junior colleges listed in the 
1955 Junior College Directory, 78 were 
omitted from the study because they were 
either outside the continental limits of the 
United States, junior divisions of four- 
year colleges, extension centers or branch 
colleges. Replies were received from 495 
(95 per cent) of the remaining 523 col- 
leges. Of those 495 colleges replying, 185 
reported new construction since January 
1, 1950. A total of 403 new junior college 
buildings were listed by these colleges. 

Information was received from 138 (75 
per cent) of the colleges checked and on 
the 403 (75 per cent) new buildings con- 


structed. Data were received from 73 to 
86 per cent of the total number of new 
buildings constructed in each regional 
area. 


Burtpinc Costs In JUNIOR COLLEGES 
ACCORDING TO REGION AND 
TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


An administrative officer supplied the 
raw data on the various types of buildings 
on each campus. These data included 
items such as date of construction, type of 
construction, total square footage, total 
cost of building, and primary use of the 
building. An index number was applied 
to the actual cost of each building in order 
to obtain 1955 revised cost of the build- 
ings. The Associated General Contrac- 
tors’ Index of Construction was used.™ 
The formula was used to translate the 
original cost of each building into 1955 
costs. This formula was 

1955 index 


x Original Cost = 1955 Cost 
previous index 

Since there was no index table of edu- 
cational equipment costs it was felt that 
the .aetal Products Index,’? published by 
the United States Department of Labor, 
should be used for this purpose. However, 
it was decided that an accurate picture 
of equipment costs could be obtained only 
by presenting the equipment cost data 
with both the lowest and highest index 
figures secured from the investigation. 
The lowest index found was the Whole- 
sale Prices** designated as Index 1 and 


11 United States Department of Commerce, 
Survey of Current Business, 1955 Biennial Ad- 
dition. 

12 Tbid. 

13 United States Department of Commerce, 
Survey of Current Business, 1955B Annual Re- 


view. 
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the highest was the Index of Metal and 
Metal Products previously mentioned and 
designated as Index 2. The formula simi- 
lar to the one mentioned above is used for 
these two indexes for converting all costs 
of equipment to 1955 costs. 

After obtaining the revised cost of 
equipment by both indexes, these costs 
were divided by the 1955 revised building 
costs in order to obtain the percentage 
that the equipment was of the cost of the 
building. 


BurLpING CosTs IN THE 
SOUTHERN REGION 


The data in Table 1 give the mean, 
median, and range in cost per square 
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foot for the different types and classes of 
buildings in the Southern Region and 
also the median percentage that the equip- 
ment is of the cost of each building. The 
mean cost per square foot for Class 1 
buildings ranges from $8.81 for chapels 
to $17.99 for home economics buildings. 
The median percentage that equipment is 
of the cost of the buildings ranges from 
28.0 to 30.9 for science buildings of Class 
2 to as low as 5.3 to 5.7 for gymnasiums. 

Listed in Table 2 are data on building 
costs for the Western and Northwestern 
Region. Fine Arts buildings (Class 1) 
have the highest mean cost per square 
foot in this region; auditoriums have the 
highest median cost. The lowest mean 


TABLE 1 


Building Costs in the Southern Region, 1957 
Type, Number, and Class of Buildings Constructed in the Southern Region 1950-1955 
and the Revised Costs Per Square Foot for 1955 


Median 
Percentage that Equip. 
Type of No. of Revised Cost Per Sq. ft. is of Cost of Bldg. 
Bldg. Bldgs. Class Mean Median Range Index 1 Index 2 
Classroom 12 | $14.09 $14.69 $ 9.02-19.84 12.3 12.8 
Classroom l 2 14.64 13.36 10.28—16.43 12.6 13.9 
Fine Arts 4 l 11.91 9.70 4.27-17.46 14.6 16.1 
Fine Arts 2 3 2.79 2.34 1.34— 4.33 18.7 20.1 
Science 6 1 13.62 13.05 9.62—17.14 16.4 18.1 
Science 2 2 9.70 9.85 9.19-10.51 28.0 30.9 
Home Economics 3 1 17.44 17.99 9.46-25.65 8.5 98 
Library 11 l 12.85 12.65 8.46—20.61 14.6 15.7 
Auditorium 4 l 17.99 10.67 6.90—39.30 13.4 14.3 
Gymnasium 13 l 12.25 12.82 4.04-23.25 5.3 5.7 
Gymnasium 2 2 12.44 10.17 6.13-14.21 8.7 9.6 
Shop 3 l 10.18 9.16 4.91-12.72 25.0 25.0 
Voc. Tech. 6 l 11.04 8.07 2.214-13.90 16.0 17.7 
Student Center 8 1 12.96 13.37 7.26-14.58 14.7 17.0 
Chapel 3 l 8.81 8.41 6.41-21.42 31.6 35.9 
Pres. Home + 2 7.50 6.66 5.80— 9.64 11.3 12.0 
Men’s Dorm. 13 l 10.20 11.53 5.33-13.51 9.1 10.4 
Women’s Dorm. 10 | 11.05 11.70 5.20—15.28 8.5 9.2 


® Was constructed without a contractor. 
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and median costs (other than home eco- 
nomics, $4.21 mean) are shops, $10.85 
and $8.46 respectively. 

It will be noted in Table 2 that the low 
median percentage cost of equipment 
ranges from 1.8-1.9 for Class 1 men’s 
dormitories to a high of 24.2—27.1 for 
Class 1 shop buildings. The percentages 
of 1.8-1.9 seem very low. The highest per- 
centage given for one dormitory was 7.2. 

The cost per square foot according to 
class type and median percentage that 
equipment is of total cost of the building 
is shown in Table 3. Class 1 vocational- 
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technical buildings have the highest mean 
cost per square foot ($24.11) for Class 1 
buildings and shops have the lowest 
($9.07). The lowest mean cost shown is 
for a Class 3 student center building at 
$4.60. The highest median cost is for 
Class 1 library buildings at $20.42 per 
square foot, and the lowest median cost 
is $6.30 for Class 1 shop buildings. The 
highest percentage range for equipment is 
from 26.0—30.0 for Class 1 shops; the 
lowest is 4.9-5.7 for Class 1 Men’s dormi- 
tories. 

Tabulated in Table 4 are the data on 


TABLE 2 

Type, Number, and Class of Buildings Constructed in the Wesiern and 
Northwestern Region in 1950-1955, and the Revised Cost Per 
Square Foot for 1955 


Median 


Percentage that Equip. 


Type of No. of Revised Cost Per Sq. ft. is of Cost of Bldg. 
Bidg. Bldgs. Class Mean Median Range Index 1 Index 2 
Administration 2 1 $15.72 $15./5 $15.68-15.82 19.0 21.6 
Administration 2 2 18.21 18.05 17.60—18.45 13.0 14.2 
Classroom 10 l 17.54 15.63 13.40—24.75 9.6 10.2 
Classroom 15 2 17.93 18.42 15.26-30.50 8.5 8.5 
Fine Arts 3 l 16.41 15.37 14.52-—30.00 3.9 4.5 
Fine Arts 5 2 20.46 1855 15.46-27.59 5.8 6.7 
Science 10 l 17.71 17.15 7.38-3 1.65 15.0 15.8 
Science 5 2 20.00 20.49 14.64—28.39 14.6 16.4 
Home Econ. 2 2 19.14 19.91 17.78-22.03 7 13.0 
Home Econ. | 3 4.21 69.4 77.7 
Library 3 1 18.21 18.04 17.43-18.68 9.5 10.6 
Library 3 2 14.27 16.37 10.32-19.59 13.5 15.2 
Library 3 5.79 17.4 18.4 
Auditorium 3 | 21.60 21.62 20.06-26.74 4.9 5.6 
Gymnasium 6 l 17.07 15.49 13.37-38.13 4.3 4.6 
Shop 4 ] 10.85 8.46 1.35—12.86 24.2 27.1 
Shop 8 2 11.06 11.86 8.72—12.65 52.5 58.8 
Voc. Tech. 6 ] 16.90 13.29 11.17-20.73 4.9 5.3 
Voc. Tech. | 2 13.30 | _ 21.8 25.1 
Student Center 4 l 17.39 19.80 12.70-—28.14 14.6 15.5 
Student Center 4 2 17.03 18.55 11.19—20.02 14.6 15.6 
Health Center 2 2 15.39 15.59 12.34-18.44 16.2 17.4 
Pres. Home l 3 14.21 
Men’s Dorm 3 l 20.69 17.44 17.44—-33.41 1.8 1.9 
Men’s Dorm l 2 7.16 46.8 50.1 
Women’s Dorm 1 2 13.60 12.1 13.0 
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costs for the New England and Middle 
States Region. The highest mean cost per 
square foot is $31.14 for auditoriums 
(Class 1), and the lowest for Class 1 
buildings is $11.91 for a student center. 
The lowest mean cost listed is $5.37 per 
square foot for a Class 3 science building. 
The highest median cost is $32.45 also 
for an auditorium. The lowest cost is $9.7 1 
for a Class 3 women’s dormitory. The 
median percentage that equipment is of 
the cost of the building ranges from 34.1-— 
36.5 for a president’s home and from 
21.8-24.3 for science buildings to a low 
of 7.6-8.8 for women’s dormitory. 

By way of summary, mean costs per 
square foot for the Class 1 buildings for 
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each type in each of the four regions are 
given in Table 5. The lowest mean costs 
are primarily in the Southern and North 
Central Regions and the highest costs in 
the Western-Northwestern and New Eng- 
land-Middle States Regions, especially in 
the case of classroom and science build- 
ings. 

Building costs have risen since 1955; 
some indexes indicate as much as a 50 
per cent increase. Equipment costs, how- 
ever, indicate a raise in costs only up to 
ten per cent. 

If any junior college administrator 
wishes detailed information not given in 
this article, he may write to C. C. Colvert, 
The University of Texas. 


TABLE 3 


Type, Number, and Class of Buildings Constructed in the North Central Region in 
1950-1955 and the Revised Cost Per Square Foot for 19595 


Median 
Percentage that Equip. 
Type of No. of Revised Cost Per Sq. ft. is of Cost of Bldg. 
Bldg. Bldgs. Class Mean Median Range Index 1 Index 2 
Administrative l $17.00 8.4 8.4 
Classroom 9 l 14.41 $11.33 $ 8.94—26.41 10.5 11.4 
Classroom | 2 11.42 
Science 4 l 12.04 13.18 6.78—13.69 18.6 21.5 
Science l 2 21.5 22.5 
Library 4 1 19.70 0.42 8.71-28.72 6.8 7.9 
Auditorium | 15.09 13.1 14.7 
Gymnasium 7 1 13.24 10.26 7.67-19.41 5.3 6.1 
Shop 3 l 9.07 6.30 6.10-12.83 26.0 30.0 
Voc. Tech. 3 l 24.11 13.70 6.79-—28.82 14.0 15.9 
Student Center 1 ~ 12.7 14.6 
Student Center 1 3 4.60 51.5 58.9 
Chapel 3 | 13.30 11.67 10.00—23.84 
Men’s Dorm 3 l 13.23 12.70—14.23 
Women’s Dorm 7 l 
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TABLE 4 


Type, Number, and Class of Buildings Constructed in the New England and 
Middle States Region in 1950-1955 and the Revised Cost Per 
Square Foot of Buildings for 1955 


Median 
Percentage that Equip. 
Type of No. of Revised Cost Per Sq. ft. is of Cost of Bldg. 
Bldg. Bidgs. Class Mean Median Range Index 1 Index 2 


Classroom $18.35 $17.94 $14.33-21.54 
Classroom 

Science 

Science 

Home Econ. 
Library 
Auditorium 
Gymnasium 
Gymnasium 
Student Center 
Pres. Home 
Men’s Dorm 
Men’s Dorm 
Women’s Dorm 
Women’s Dorm 
Women’s Dorm 


15.92-21.42 
15.10-35.72 


29.19-35.70 
16.72-35.99 
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TABLE 5 


Mean Costs Per Square Foot for Class 1 Buildings by Types and Regions 
for Junior College Buildings, 1955 


Type of Western North New England 
Bldg. Southern Northwest Central Middle States 


Administration $15.72 $17.00 
Classroom 17.54 
Fine Arts : 16.41 
Science 17.71 
Library __... 18.21 
Auditorium 

Gymnasium 

Shop 

Student Center 

Health Center 

Chapel 

Pres. Home 

Men’s Dorm 

Women’s Dorm 


® Class 2 Bidg. 
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15.2 17.6 

21.8 243 

48.8 51.9 
32.5 34.6 

14.0 15.7 
2.8 3.1 
3.3 3.8 
10.3 11.3 
ye 34.1 36.5 
6.5 6.9 
13.1 14.7 
a 7.6 8.8 
14.0 15.0 

13.39 

31.14 
11.91 
14.80 
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The English Dilemma 


RUTH SMOCK 


Ir yuNIOoR colleges are to handle efficiently 
the rising tide of attendance, some cur- 
ricular changes will be necessary. In the 
English department the problem arises as 
to how to reduce the work without ap- 
preciably lowering present standards. 

First of all an English teacher must 
realize that even under current loads the 
work is not reducible to a 40-hour week. 
Before the start of one semester, the 
writer followed set precedents and spent 
a week preparing syllabi; at the end of the 
semester another week was spent in writ- 
ing summaries. During the semester, the 
writer’s three grammar and composition 
courses alone called for ten themes from 
each student, so many weekends were 
spent (as is customary among English 
teachers) correcting themes. 

The prospect of following this proce- 
dure twice a year is not an attractive one; 
neither is it going to lure college English 
majors into the profession to meet the 
growing demand for them, but the di- 
lemma has a solution. 

First, a syllabus is helpful in research 
courses for which bibliographical ma- 
terials must be listed or for a seminar 
course which meets infrequently and 
therefore needs a supplement to the 
teacher’s guidance. A syllabus for a fresh- 
man or sophomore English course, how- 


RUTH SMOCK is an Instructor in English, 
Montgomery Junior College, Takoma Park, 
Maryland. 


ever, is entirely dispensable because of the 
wealth of adequate one-volume textbooks 
available, any one of which, if followed a 
certain number of pages per period 
throughout the semester, gives the student 
a good grasp of the subject as well as pro- 
vides him with a familiar handbook for 
permanent references. These texts com- 
bine principles of grammar with excellent 
readings, and some even include a handy 
workbook. The use of an adequate text 
would also obviate the necessity of a 
course summary, for the teacher would 
simply specify which text he followed. 

Another note on text work: It has be- 
come popular to correct themes by un- 
familiar number symbols rather than by 
familiar letter symbols. This is not only 
time-consuming but unnecessary. For ex- 
ample, how can the use of “21” or “18” 
rather than “sp” to designate a spelling 
error add anything but remoteness (for 
the student) and busywork (for the 
teacher) to the study of grammar? 

This leads to consideration of the great- 
est time-consumer, the correcting. of 
themes. Three themes by the same stu- 
dent give close to the same indication of 
his knowledge of grammar and compo- 
sition as do ten; the value of ten lies not 
in the teacher’s reading them but in the 
student’s writing them. Therefore, a 
teacher could view each student’s theme 
work as a term project, proceeding as fol- 
lows: Collect the themes regularly for the 
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first ten weeks, each time placing a check 
mark (to show that the student sub- 
mitted it) instead of a grade by the stu- 
dent’s name. Without correcting them, 
file the themes. By the due date of the 
tenth theme, the class will have covered 
much of the semester’s grammar. Then 
the themes can be returned for the stu- 
dent himself to correct and rewrite in the 
light of his better grasp of the specific 
word, phrase, clause, sentence, paragraph, 
and unified whole. (It seems a case of 
getting the shoe on the wrong foot for the 
teacher, who knows the grammar, to do 
the spade work of correcting it.) Late in 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 
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the semester, the student can resubmit the 
ten rewritten themes all together. Then 
the teacher may select at random about 
three themes per student, correct these, 
average the three grades, and place only 
one theme grade for each student in his 
grade book. This would also result in one 
rather than ten theme grades at the end 
of the term, thus greatly simplifying pa- 
per work. 

The alternative to the above system is 
what the junior college English teacher 
currently endures. The situation can be 
remedied if the teacher is determined to 
remedy it. 


An Effective Aid in Teaching Life Science 
H. Lynn Sheller, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, California 


The introduction of beginning college 
life-science students to the study of tissue 
sections is not always easy. The area 
covered by the field of the low-power lens 
of the compound microscope is limited 
and reveals only a part of the entire pic- 
ture. Hence, during each laboratory pe- 
riod where tissue is going to be studied, 
a little time should be spent orienting stu- 
dents to the landmarks to be found on the 
slides they are to examine. To do this, it 
is advisable to use a microprojector 
(Bausch and Lomb, Ken-A-Vision, Seo- 
scope or Bioscope) with a power which 
will project the entire tissue section on 
the screen. Now this is the heart of the 
suggestion: Instead of the usual projec- 
tion screen, it is better to use a translucent 


screen. This is made by stretching a piece 
of silked drawing paper over a frame two 
feet by three feet. The image shows on 
both sides of the screen so that a class of 
15 to 30 students may view the projection 
of the slide from either side of the screen. 
The mesh of the screen is very fine, per- 
mitting minute details to show clearly. 
The students are close enough to see the 
details, and the light is bright enough so 
that no room darkening is necessary. A 
pencil interposed between the projector 
and the screen makes an excellent pointer 
to use in indicating tissue structure and 
areas of special attention. In this way one 
may study the forest before tackling the 
trees. 
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Witson, Cuartes H. A Teacher Is a 
Person. (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1956.). Pp. 285. $3.75. 

The only dull part of Dr. Charles H. 
Wilson’s book, A Teacher Is a Person, is 
the title. Stripping the American educa- 
tional labyrinth naked with a double- 
barrel explosion of satire, humor, and 
handy advice, the author combines in- 
tuitive insight with experience and wit to 
re-enact the real-life story of public edu- 
cation today. With a fresh unorthodox 
approach to a normally uninterestingly 
written subject, he plunges into the hu- 
mor-arid arena of pedagogy, displaying a 
multi-colored array of educational con- 
troversies calculated to rattle the brains of 
educators and laymen alike. 

Fearlessly, he rips into outmoded aca- 
demic dogma, dealing deadly blows and 
revealing it in all its superficiality. No 
segment or concept of education is left 
unchallenged—from the grading systems 
to administration, from the liberal arts 
and education major fringe lunatics, to 
the public relations problems of treating 
with the frequently ignorant and opinion- 
ated merchant. All the while he guides 
the chuckling reader through the intri- 
cate “ins” and “outs” of the maze of pub- 
lic education. The intellectually arrogant 
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educator who has high blood pressure and 
a low humor count is urged not to read 
this book. 

Beginning with his tumultuous under- 
graduate days spent at a small midwest- 
ern college, the author spins a tale of un- 
forgettable episodes in what is supposed 
to be an “autobiography.” All through 
his story he depicts the teacher as a hu- 
man being rather than a big sisterish, full- 
cracked, fussy feathers. Although a youth- 
ful optimistic radical at heart, the writer 
portrays many soul-searching moments as 
he comes to grips with some semi-unsolv- 
able problems. Despite the tremendous 
coverage of subject matter and events 
ranging from the United States to Eng- 
land, the red thread running through this 
story concerns the problem of training 
qualified teachers. 

Much time is spent analyzing the weak- 
ness of “watered down” education. Feel- 
ing that the public school is here to stay, 
he begins to dissect its parts and philoso- 
phies endeavoring to determine wherein 
the faults lie. Having been a liberal arts 
professor who later turned to administra- 
tion and feeling a close kinship to “both 
causes,” he feels free to poke fun in any 
direction. His main peeve is that the lib- 
eral arts and education departments do 
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not consolidate. The children are the ul- 
timate losers because their teachers are 
either cast in the dye of education or lib- 
eral arts, both losing the benefit of the 
other’s philosophy and training programs. 

The liberal arts departments complain 
that the administrators, state officials, and 
education professors have, for their own 
security, created an “interlocking direc- 
torate,” a “closed shop,” an “iron cur- 
tain,” behind which they “brain-wash” 
through a process of “rigid anti-intellec- 
tualism” all who hope to teach—that they 
indoctrinate prospective teachers in “how 
to teach happy children” rather than in 
“what to teach,” consequently destroying 
not only their natural teaching interest, 
but also leaving them without real insight 
into the subjects they try to teach. They 
declare that “high standards” and the 
teaching of “fundamentals” will rectify 
everything—that the natural selection 
process is the only lasting remedy for an 
otherwise defunct system. 

Dr. Wilson contends that the college 
liberal arts professors fail to understand 
the problems created by mass education— 
that they are frequently pedantic types 
who show no interest in public schools 
which they consider “beneath them,” but 
dwell on writing “inbred” books that only 
a few of their “flock” will read. The au- 
thor recognizes that a teacher must know 
what as well as how to teach and conse- 
quently arrives at a plan for liberal arts- 
education departments. Indirectly he says 
that the state of public school health is 
symptomatic of the type of teachers we 
have and how well they are trained, plus 
the fact that they must accommodate mil- 
lions of youngsters regardless of their in- 
telligence or desire to learn. His solution 


—patience, imagination, constant effort, 
and compromise. 
Luis M. Morton 


Womenpower. A Statement by the Na- 
tional Manpower Council with Chap- 
ters by the Council Staff. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957). Pp. 
371. 


The extent to which the United States 
depends on the presence of more than 22 
million women in the labor force is, per- 
haps, not yet fully appreciated. Women- 
power should be of interest to teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and counselors alike. It offers 
a comprehensive and statistically docu- 
mented analysis of present and future 
trends in the employment of women. The 
analysis concerns itself, among other 
things, with the present occupational dis- 
tribution of employed women and with 
the relationship between employment and 
family income, marital status, education, 
and age. It presents a firsthand account 
of policies, practices and problems of em- 
ployers dealing with women workers 
which, in spite of regional variations and 
discrepancies, appear to show common 
patterns and with the issues of public 
policy which have been precipitated by 
the employment of women. 

For teachers and administrators of jun- 
ior colleges the problem of finding the 
most suitable education for young women 
is not new. They will find the analysis of 
the differences between boys and girls in 
performance, aspirations, and employ- 
ment as well as some cautious but sugges- 
tive interpretations of these trends of in- 
terest. The authors review some of the 
problems and trends in post-high school 
education of women and the arguments 
for or against more specialized education. 
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RECENT WRITINGS 


All the approaches toward higher educa- 
tion of women appear to testify to the va- 
riety of needs which formal education is 
called upon to fulfill. They suggest that 
the search for a single educational for- 
mat rather than highly varied institutions 
and curriculums may be self-defeating. 

The discussions of the Council reveal 
the influence of tradition, misinformation, 
and lack of adequate opportunities in the 
employment of women. Available talents 
and interests are far from fully utilized. 
Accordingly, the Council recommends 
the expansion of educational and voca- 
tional guidance services to help young 
women to make sound and informed de- 
cisions, the increase of occupational guid- 
ance and placement services for mature 
women, the expansion of scholarship and 
fellowship programs to enable young wo- 
men of high ability to continue their for- 
mal education, and repeated surveys to 
assess the adequacy of existing training 
facilities. ‘The Council suggests in addition 
a review of, and changes in, current em- 
ployer practice in hiring, promotion, and 
training of women employees in the light 
of current trends. It is in these and other 
areas that the junior college can make an 
important contribution. 

The authors are justifiably cautious in 
their interpretation of often tentative 
data. The study strongly suggests the need 
for further research dealing with the prob- 
lems and consequences which attend the 
changing trends in the life of the modern 
woman. It is to be hoped that it will be 
an impetus to continuing efforts to en- 
hance understanding in this area. Women- 
power should be a welcome addition to 
every junior college library. 


Daisy L. TaGLiacozzo 
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NEBERGALL, WILLIAM H., AND FREDERIC 
C. Scumwwr. College Chemistry. (Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Co., 1957). 


This book covers most of the topics 
which have been found in _ beginning 
courses for college students for the last 
ten years or more. In addition, it presents 
some special and unusual features. The 
authors state in the preface, “This book 
is designed to help instructors to integrate 
general chemistry and qualitative analy- 
sis.” For this reason Part IV gives direc- 
tions for semimicro methods for qualita- 
tive analysis of solutions which might con- 
tain any or all of the commoner cations 
of metals. Thirteen selected anions are 
also covered; directions are given for 
treatment of simple inorganic com- 
pounds, and metals and alloys are briefly 
presented for analysis. 

The use of a textbook as a laboratory 
manual is beneficial for students but hard 
on the book. Laboratory reagents will 
inevitably be spilled or spattered with 
consequent damage to the book. 

The laboratory directions are simple, 
clear, and easy to follow. To avoid pol- 
lution of the laboratory air, thioaceta- 
mide is used throughout the cation analy- 
sis to precipitate cations of groups II and 
ITT. 

The section giving directions for analy- 
sis for each group also gives liberal discus- 
sion of the special problems presented by 
each group and each cation in its group 
with equations to show what reactions 
each cation will enter into with the rea- 
gents which are suggested for precipita- 
tion, solution, and identification. An alert 
student should, without much assistance 
from the teacher, understand why the 
procedures are as they are before he is 
called upon to follow them. 
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Just preceding the specific directions 
for laboratory procedures the book devotes 
44 pages in Part III to principles and 
problems in Ionic Equilibria. This section 
includes the subjects of weak electrolytes, 
pH and pOH concentration data, buffer 
solutions, molar solubility and solubility 
product calculations, dissolution of pre- 
cipitates and hydrolysis. 

Parts I and II give a richer than aver- 
age, for general college chemistry texts, 
discussion of the classic topics of general 
principles, laws, non-metals and metals. 
Some of the laws are stated without refer- 
ence to modern knowledge. The law of 
conservation of energy does not provide 
for atomic bomb energy from matter dis- 
solution. The law of definite composition 
makes no provision for isotopic variants. 
These laws are later modified, but they 
might have been stated in a form differ- 
ent from that of 50 years ago. The usual 
habit of calling a United States cent a 
penny is followed in at least two places. 
At the bottom of page 321 an unbalanced 
equation is to be seen. On page 427 is the 
statement, “An atomic bomb is composed 
of several pounds of 238U or 239Pu.” 

92 94 
Page 471 has the statement, “In 1770 La- 
voisier showed that animals use oxygen 
for respiration.” Page 8 mentions 101 ele- 
ments, and page 9 says 103 elements. 

Generally speaking the book is very su- 
perior. It contains more material than any 
student could learn in a one-year course. 
The method of presentation is excellent. 
Definitions are given with great clarity 
and simplicity. Diagrams, tables, and illus- 
trations are abundant and well selected. 
Problems with answers give the student 
ample opportunity to see if he understands 
what he is supposed to know. Each chap- 
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ter has an excellent selection of citations 
to published articles, and the appendices 
in Part V give a rich source of concen- 
trated reference information. 

College Chemistry makes an especially 
pleasing fusion of old and new ideas re- 
garding acids, bases, and salts. Molecular 
and ionic equations are more than abund- 
ant, and the subject of chemical bonding 
has dozens of detailed illustrations. The 
system of giving each major topic in each 
chapter the number of the chapter fol- 
lowed by the decimal sequence of the 
topic is to be commended. 


VERNON E. Woop 


Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
Kansas State College. Practical Cook- 
ery (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1956). Pp. 364. $4.00. 

Practical Cookery is designed to meet 
the needs of classes in food preparation 
and the homemaker, especially the person 
inexperienced in food preparation. Al- 
though the book is based on a cookery 
manual first issued by Kansas State Col- 
lege in 1912, it is up to date in discussions 
of new methods of food preparation, 
home mixes and measurements, and eti- 
quette. 

A brief review of the contents follows 
the title of the chapters included in the 
book : 

General Information: Discussion of the 
use of the basic seven food groups in 
daily meal planning, processes in food 
preparation, techniques in food prepara- 
tion, oven temperatures, measurement, 
approximate measure and number of 
servings per pound of some food mate- 
rials as purchased, weight and measure 
of standard sizes of canned goods. 
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RECENT WRITINGS 


Beverages: Kinds and methods of 
preparation. 

Cereals: Kinds, methods of prepara- 
tion, and serving suggestions. 

Eggs: Discussion of eggs as a food, 
their selection, care, uses, beating, cook- 
ery, service, frozen eggs, dried eggs, reci- 
pes for egg preparation. 

Fruit: Preparation of fresh fruit, un- 
cooked fruit, cooked fruit with recipes. 

Flour Mixtures: Discussion of batters 
and doughs, leavening agents, propor- 
tions for baking powder and soda, adapt- 
ing recipes, the role of fat in batters and 
doughs. 

Quick Breads: Detailed recipes for a 
wide variety of products, with recipes for 
basic home quick bread mix and direc- 
tions for its use. 

Yeast Breads: Ingredients, common 
faults in bread with their causes, a score 
card for yeast bread, method of making 
yeast breads, with a very inclusive num- 
ber of recipes; uses of stale bread. 

Sandwiches and Canapes: Types of 
sandwiches, equipment to make them, 
fillings, storing, garnishing and serving. 
An excellent selection of recipes. 

Vegetables: Selection and preparation, 
general directions for cooking, methods of 
cooking vegetables, time of cooking, time 
table for boiling vegetables, general sug- 
gestions for serving vegetables with reci- 
pes for variety of vegetables. 

Sauces: Suggestions for combining 
sauces with certain foods and recipes. 

Entrees: The meaning of the word it- 
self explained, suggestions for entrees list- 
ed with recipes. 

Meat: Care, structure, cooking of fro- 
zen meat, meat tenderizers. A timetable 
for cooking thawed and unthawed cuts 
and one for roasting meats. Foods suit- 
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able to serve with various meats and help 
with meal planning. Specific directions 
for cooking. 

Fish: Cookery, service, garnishes, fro- 
zen fish, cleaning and dressing, boning 
and cutting, trussing, specific directions 
for preparation of fish and shellfish. 

Poultry: Dressing and cleaning, draw- 
ing, cleaning giblets, stuffing, trussing 
and cutting up, recipes. 

Cheese: General preparation and cook- 
ing principles and suggestions for serving 
cheese, recipes. 

Fats: Their place in the diet and uses. 

Salad Dressings and Salads: Recipes 
for various salad dressings with general 
suggestions for salad making and com- 
binations of foods for salads. 

Relishes and Garnishes: Directions and 
uses for many relishes and garnishes. 

Desserts: A number of basic recipes. 

Cakes: Characteristics of good butter 
cakes and sponge cakes, their making and 
baking techniques, common faults and 
possible causes discussed, recipes. 

Frostings and Fillings: Directions for 
frosting cakes, recipes for frostings and 
fillings. 

Cookies and Small Cakes: Recipes. 

Pastry: Discussion of classes of pastry, 
qualities of good pastry, general sugges- 
tions for mixing and preparation, baking 
and recipes for various kinds of pastry 
and several pies. 

Meringues: Discussion of hard and soft 
meringues and recipes for both. 

Candy and Other Sweets: Recipes and 
a general discussion of chemical reactions 
that occur in candy making, general sug- 
gestions and tests for stages of sugar 
cookery. 

Preservation of Food: Canning, freez- 


ing, preserving and jelly making, and 
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pickling, and a number of receipes for 
each method of preservation. 

The Etiquette and Service of the Table: 
Discussion of table etiquette, invitations, 
seating arrangements, general eating de- 
portment, arrangement for the table, 
styles of serving with or without a maid, 
afternoon tea, receptions, party service, 
community meals, picnics, menu writing, 
rules for meal planning, garnishing of 
food, carving, table etiquette for the hotel 
and a chart of silverware for the table. 
Practical gracious standards emphasized. 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 
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Practical Cookery, 1956 edition, gives a 
chemical and physical description of 
cooking procedure and terms, is up to 
date in discussion of methods of food 
preparation, home mixes, and measure- 
ments, besides being a source of numerous 
recipes for both the experienced and in- 
experienced cook. The discussions and 
recipes are written clearly for easy under- 
standing by the inexperienced cook. 


IoNE PETERSEN 


R is for Re-Write 
Olive C. Wehr, Custer County Junior College, Miles City, Montana 


The first impulse a student seems to en- 
tertain upon receiving a low mark on a 
theme is to crumple the offending paper 
and toss it into the nearest wastebasket. 
The marks of correction, however care- 
fully made by his instructor, have little 
significance for him. Consequently, he has 
learned little, if anything, from the expe- 
rience. 

In order to make the correction marks 
more meaningful, the writer introduced 
the letter R as a substitute grade for any 
unsatisfactory theme; it indicates that the 
theme is below par and will receive a 
grade when it is rewritten according to 


instructions. The student is thus given a 
second chance and receives further need- 
ed practice in writing. Usually he can sal- 
vage his original idea and make it pre- 
sentable with further work. This appeals 
to his sense of fair play and is an incentive 
to improve. He learns by experience to 
adapt for himself the practice of the pro- 
fessional writer in revising and re-writing. 

The R is recorded in the grade book as 
well as the grade earned on the re-written 
theme. The final grade may even be an 
A, although this may mean a series of re- 
writes. 
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Junior College Directory, 1958 


Compiled and Edited by 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Jesse P. Bocue, Executive Secretary 


The Directory contains information about junior colleges in the United States, its 
territories, Canada and a few other nations. The list comprises both accredited and 
non-accredited institutions. In general, institutions have not been included when they 
have not been designated as junior colleges by state departments of education. Every 
reasonable effort has been made to secure accurate information about each college. In 
this undertaking heavy reliance has been placed on the accuracy of the reporting junior 
college. 

Separately organized junior colleges on campuses of senior colleges, general colleges, 
or lower-divisions of four-year colleges and universities have been included only if they 
are active members of the American Association of Junior Colleges. Undergraduate 
centers and extension centers, as in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, are included in the 
listings in view of the fact that they are essentially two-year colleges. 

More extensive and detailed information about junior colleges may be secured in 
American Junior Colleges, fourth edition, edited by Jesse P. Bogue, and published by 
the American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., 1956. 
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Definition of Terms 


Administrative Head. Each institution’s desig- D—Indicates accreditation by the above 
nation of its administrative head has been ac- ; — 
? cepted. The official title has been indicated D'—Indicates approval to operate as a junior 
following the name. It is assumed that this college 


person is the one to whom correspondence 


should be addressed. It is not implied that in D?—Indicates recognition as a junior college 


all cases the designated administrative head Association of State Colleges or equivalent, 
( holds final administrative responsibility for State University, State College, or equivalent 
| the college. institutions in states which do not have a state 
university. 


Accreditation. The American Association of a 
Junior Colleges does not act as an accrediting A—Indicates full accreditation 
agency. Member institutions are prohibited 


by constitutional provisions from indicating, A}—Indicates provisional accreditation 


implying, or publicizing accreditation by this A2—Indicates formal approval 
Association. Types of accreditation or equiva- 
lent recognition or approval are indicated by REGIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATION 
symbols as follows: E—New England Association 
State Department of Education; the Board of M—Middle States Association 

Education in the District of Columbia; the Jun- N—North Central Association 


ior College Accrediting Commission in Missis- rape 
sippi; the Provincial Department of Education S—Southern Association 
in Canada. T—Western College Association 
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W—Northwest Association 
X—Affiliation with the Catholic University of 
America if not affiliated with one of the re- 
gional accrediting associations. 
Y—Affiliation with the University Senate of the 
Methodist Church if not affliated with one 
of the regional accrediting associations. 
Type. Three main types are distinguished: Co- 
educational, for men only, and for women 
only indicated by C., M., and W., respectively. 
Negro junior colleges are indicated by “N” 
following the name of the institution. 
Control. The primary basis for classification is 
twofold: institutions publicly controlled and 
institutions privately controlled. The first 
group is divided into state, local or municipal, 
union district, county, and joint county junior 
colleges; the second into those under denomi- 
national control or affiliation, non-denomina- 
tional and nonprofit institutions, and proprie- 
tary institutions. The following abbreviations 
are used: 
A.M.E.—African Methodist Episcopal 
A.M.E.Z.—African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
A. of God—Assembly of God 
Br. in Chr.—Brethren in Christ 
Ch. of Chr.—Church of Christ 
Ch. N. J.—Church of New Jerusalem 
Cong. Chr.—Congregationa! and Christian 
Disc. Chr.—Disciples of Christ 
Ev. M. C.—Evangelical Mission Covenant 
E.U.B.—Evangelical United Brethren 
Free Meth.—Free Methodist 
Friends—Society of Friends 
L. D. S.—Latter Day Saints 
Pent. Hol.—Pentecostal Holiness 


Pil. Hol.—Pilgrim Holiness 
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Presbyter.—Presbyterian 
Ref. Ch. Am.—Reformed Church in America 


R. L. D. S.—Reorganized Church of Latter 
Day Saints 


S.-Day Adv.—Seventh-Day Adventist 
Un. Ch. Can.—United Church of Canada 
Wes. Meth.—Wesleyan Methodist 


Year Organized. Each institution was asked to 
report the year it was organized as a junior 
college. In some cases the date of origin of an 
institution which later developed into a junior 
college may have been given. 


Enrollment. Enrollment data are given for the 
year June 1, 1956, to May 31, 1957, unless 
otherwise stated. A “special student” is de- 
fined as a student who is not classified as 
either a freshman or sophomore because he is 
carrying less than a full-time load but who 
can be considered to be working toward a 
degree, diploma, or certificate. An “adult 
student” is defined as one who is above the 
compulsory school age and who would not be 
classified as a freshman, sophomore or special 
student. 


Faculty. The number of faculty is given for the 
same year as the student enrollment. The full- 
time faculty equivalent total is the sum of the 
full-time faculty and the full-time equivalent 
of the part-time faculty. 


Membership. Membership in the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges is indicated by 
an “M” or a “P” depending upon whether 
the membership is full or provisional. Active 
membership is open to any college which 
has received complete accreditation or equiv- 
alent recognition of any of the types indicated 
under “accreditation” above. Provisional 
membership is open to newly organized in- 
stitutions and to others which have not yet 

received such recognition. 
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TABLE I 


Summaries for All Junior Colleges by States 
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in A.AJC. Student Enrollment, 1956-57 Faculty, 1956-57 

Num- Total 
Ac- Provi- Full- 
of tive sional Full- Part- time 

Col- Mem- Mem- Fresh- Sopho- i time Equive- 
State leges bers bers Total man more Special Adult Faculty Faculty alent 
Alabama .................. i) 8 2169 1364 654 109 42 74 63 104 
Arizona _........ allie: 2 2 4243 1055 555 120 2513 86 2 88 
Arkansas ................ 4 4 251 1266 731 138 376 62 30 73 
California _........... 69 60 414428 137147 57976 42986 176319 4894 5191 6253 
89 1170 4 5242 211 249 
Connecticut % 1607 924 742 8478 202 431 342 
Delaware _............... l Bea 225 129 79 17 9 22 
Dist. of Col. ......... 7 3162 1610 1486 170 56 193 
Florida 9813 3762 2078 «1972 2001 271 137 314 
3272 =61818 253 5678 235 119 285 
5 5223 1525 929 550 2219 127 41 143 
Illinois .................. _ 28 20 21 £35947 16055 6853 6543 6496 514 927 821 
SP Sein 19 1 .. 25626 9855 2637 5042 8092 225 624 388 
24 22 . 13558 2963 1782 723 8090 214 283 316 
7444 3394 1899 325 1826 182 261 301 
Kentucky ..... 3640 2087 1257 136 160 167 61 192 
Louisiana ......... cae l l 45 17 15 13 iiss 12 3 12 
Maine EPROM. 2 4 3 646 206 40 32 44 21 52 
Maryland ..... eh a 16 9 4567 2657 925 322 663 186 72 206 
Massachusetts ..... 19 17 11297 4552 2686 253 3806 437 280 528 
Michigan ................ 19 17 28570 10138 4643 4951 8838 546 461 700 
Minnesota on: ne 9813 1570 789 219 7235 137 149 199 
Mississippi ............. a: ae 4708 2979 1019 1182 524 87 545 
Missouri _ 12326 4638 3256 3944 524 223 637 
Montana .................. 3 3 693 309 170 32 182 37 30 50 
Nebraska _.............. 5 3 2257 777 397 153 930 66 42 80 
Nevada .... l l 419 89 45 46 239 20 25 28 
New Hampshire .. 1 l 501 245 235 21 face 47 5 49 
New Jersey ............ ll ae 4096 2361 1162 475 98 200 85 191 
New Mexico ........ 2 l l 221 21 23 16 24 28 
New York ...... 34 18 37310 8315 5479 =18426~—=s:«11001 888 1249 

North Carolina ... 23 18 9815 4849 2510 997 1459 376 179 443 - 
North Dakota... 4 4 2151 1122 528 26 475 77 39 90 
7 6614 734 341 #1031 4508 31 305 168 
Oklahoma ............. 16 ll 7430 3884 1928 1101 517 218 151 281 
a ae 3314 1213 522 1410 169 135 159 
Pennsylvania ......... ll . 21709 4489 2336 8119 6765 382 1023 663 
Rhode Island ....... l .. x 377 41 15 177 144 5 42 14 
South Carolina ._.. 10 i 1678 916 508 213 4] 85 48 104 
South Dakota ..... 3 ee 361 117 110 134 ss 15 27 25 
Tennesssee _........... 8 6 1 2580 1507 109 60 153 43 172 
Texas 46 42 . £67486 28851 13906 9287 15442 14¢ 884 1753 
I ie 4 4 6095 1650 869 826 2750 142 137 184 
se 2 589 332 239 18 : 41 6 43 
— Se 9257 2654 1555 1689 3359 354 121 409 
Washington __....... ll 10 27155 4432 1956 2557 18210 313 488 430 
West Virginia ..... 3 3 1672 1026 578 68 74 5 75 
Wisconsin 34 l 9380 2197 1263 2247 3673 180 290 269 
a 4 «a 3402 658 379 129 2236 57 107 88 
Alaska 4 4 2730 126 59 1308 1237 28 66 64 
SP 5 2 1335 441 148 621 125 67 45 87 
Canal Zone .......... l l 691 96 72 66 457 5 28 12 
EE aa ae 738 172 70 200 296 25 12 31 
Greece 137 75 62 12 7 15 
Hawaii .... nearer 2 l 357 126 90 124 17 26 4 27 
Puerto Rico ............ l l 219 129 15 5 17 
,., f= 652 475 7 869720 291981 136530 106139 335070 15718 14933 20261 
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Full- Part- time 
time Equiva- 


time 
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Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
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New Mexico 
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rat Total man more Special Adult alent 

. 4243 1055 555 2513 86 2 88 

960 375 34 334 28 8 31 

413485 136657 57668 42964 176196 4817 5164 6164 

a Re . 8397 1744 984 427 5242 168 160 204 

6920 2348 875 1782 1915 191 214 

. 9065 2241 1253 131 5440 152 70 183 

3802 918 598 357 1929 82 20 90 

Illinois... 16 1 32438 14688 6110 6099 5541 383 743 625 

Indiana... 15 25354 9767 2544 4951 8092 201 605 358 

. 11098 1636 946 619 7897 56 247 143 

6355 2622 157% 238 1719 140 197 227 

573 430 143 9 ll 15 

af Maryland ............ 11 . 4072 2359 741 309 663 144 49 158 | 
755 252 146 151 206 6 71 28 

16 28254 9952 4536 4937 8829 513 443 661 

. 9432 1366 621 210 7235 +4102 +4140 160 | 
8805 4191 2611 942 1061 453 56 475 

8075 2605 1443 128 3899 208 136 279 

Montana ............... 3 3 693 309 170 32 182 37 30 50 

a Nevada .................. 1 m 419 89 45 46 239 20 25 28 

New Jersey .......... 2 . 681 269 203 31 23 43 

a 2 ; 331 221 66 21 23 16 24 28 | 
es 17 18 . 35433 7324 4357 5336 18416 829 763 1029 

5 . $8179 1044 500 424 1211 46 91 78 

ae 4 _ 2151 1122 528 26 475 77 39 90 
l 527 205 31 8 70 40 
a 13 _ 6990 3658 1798 1017 517 194 122 246 | 
2 . 1657 1040 429 88 100 14 

ea 13 . 16859 2262 891 7748 5958 178 839 391 

l 755 449 285 21 52 5 52 

_ 65072 27501 13142 9009 15420 1355 784 1605 

Utah . 6095 1650 869 826 2750 142 137 184 

_ 6613 1278 560 1540 3235 170 51 189 

cee aie . 27102 4426 1956 2510 18210 313 479 427 

578 324 210 44 39 l 39 

ee Wisconsin ........... 30 . 9034 2018 1141 2202 3673 150 270 # 232 

Wyoming 4 3402 658 379 129 2236 57 107 88 
113 55 1308 1207 10 65 46 

ee Canal Zone .......... 1 * 691 96 72 66 457 5 28 12 

TOTALS 377 220 11663 12266 15236 
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Summaries for Private Junior Colleges by States 
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ne a 8 8 1917 1211 555 109 42 59 63 89 
Arkansas ................ 2 1551 891 514 104 42 34 22 42 
California ............... 6 5 943 490 308 22 123 77 27 89 
l 186 43 8 45 
Connecticut _......... 8 6 11751 1607 924 742 8478 202 431 342 
Delaware _............ 1 225 129 79 eae 17 9 22 
7 6 1 3162 1610 1486 170 56 193 
Florida . 5 5 2893 1414 1203 190 86 80 33 100 

orgia 9 6 1956 1031 565 122 238 83 49 102 
2 1421 607 331 193 290 45 21 53 
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Indiana eee 272 93 a 24 19 30 
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Kansas .. 6 es 1089 572 323 87 107 42 64 74 
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Michigan ................ 3 - ew 316 186 107 14 9 33 18 39 
Minnesota ............. 2 381 204 168 35 9 39 
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Missouri .................. 13 9 4251 2033 «61813 360 45 316 87 358 
137 85 48 15 3 16 
New Hampshire ..._ 1 1 501 245 235 Bs Saat 47 5 49 
New Jersey ............ ey 2943 1680 893 272 98 169 62 148 
New York _ ............ 17 7 1877 991 733 143 10 172 125 220 
North Carolina ...... aaa 6636 3805 2010 573 248 330 88 365 
lta 6 5 6087 529 310 #81023 4225 31 235 128 
Oklahoma .............. 3 em 226 130 84 24 35 
SS eae 2 2 1657 173 93 1322 69 32 59 51 
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South Dakota ........ 3 2 361 117 110 134 15 27 25 
Tennessee ............. 7 5 1 1825 1058 619 88 60 101 38 120 
2414 1350 764 278 22 99 100 148 
Vermont _............ ~ 2 589 332 239 18 41 6 43 
Cc ee 2644 1376 995 149 124 184 70 220 
West Virginia... 2 2 1094 702 368 ae 35 4 36 
179 122 45 30 20 37 
0 ae l l 47 13 4 30 18 1 18 
I a 3 2 714 310 58 221 125 33 ll 38 
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A choice of textbooks for business law... 
* for a full-year course 
Business Law 


5th Edition—By Anderson and Kumpf 
* for a one-semester course 


College Law 
5th Edition—By A. Aldo Charles 


These are new, teachable, and up-to-date textbooks 
that are used with satisfaction throughout the country. 
A workbook and tests are available with each book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N.Y., Chicago5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 


Subscribe Now to 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


—America today should be well informed about the fastest growing phase of education. 


—lt is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college movement. 


Subscription price, $3.50 a year 


1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


James W. Reyno tps, Editor Marion Kennepy, Associate Editor 


EDITORIAL BOARD 
Representing the Regional Junior College Associations 
Freperick C, Ferry, Jr. Horace J. Kein 
Pine Manor Junior College Mesa County Junior College Harcum Junior College 
Wellesley, Massachusetts Grand Junction, Colorado Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Warp H. Austin Bonnie E. Cong ouN S. GrirrirH 
Marion Junior College Charlotte College ultnomah College 
Kentfield, California Charlotte, North Carolina Portland, Oregon 

N. Arxinson, Chairman Reece D. McLenpon 
Jackson Junior College Northwest Mississippi Junior College 
Jackson, Michigan Senatobia, Mississippi 
BOOK REVIEW EDITORS 
AMES BLASING Kepiey Vernon E. Woop 
ueblo College Coordinator of Instructional Mars Hill College 
Pueblo, Colorado Services for Junior Colleges Mars Hill, North Carolina 
Epmonp M. Gacey Los Angeles Board of Education ack RopGERs 
Bradford Junior College Los Angeles, California dessa College 
Bradford, Massachusetts K. Odessa, Texas 
. V. Lee College Tuomas Y. WHITLEY 
ars Hill College Baytown, Texas South Georgia College 
Mars Hill, North Carolina Ione PETERSEN Douglas, Georgia 
MARGUERITE JENKINS Pueblo College Sam GOLTERMAN 
Meridian Junior College Pueblo, Colorado Concordia College 
Meridian, Mississippi MEYER WEINBERG Austin, Texas 
Junior College Jack C, TRELOAR 
hicago, Illinois Hinds Junior College 
Raymond, Mississippi 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
Epmunp J. Greazer, Jr., President Jesse P. Bocur, Executive Secretary 
raceland College Washington, D. C. 
Lamoni, Iowa 
Paut F. Gatser, Vice-President R. I. Metanp, Convention Secretary 
Clark College Austin Junior College 
Vancouver, Washington Austin, Minnesota 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
ames M. Ewino Dwicut Bamp M. Lee 
elta State College Trinidad State Junior College Mars Hill College 
Cleveland, Mississippi Trinidad, Colorado Mars Hill, North Carolina 
Oscar H. Epincer Georce O. Kitpow Raymonp C, Wass 
Mt. San Antonio College North Idaho Junior College Lasell Junior College 
Pomona, California Coeur d’Alene, Idaho Auburndale, Massachusetts 


Brake TEwWKSBURY 
Keystone College 
LaPlume, Pennsylvania 


RESEARCH AND SERVICE COMMITTEES 
Paut F, Gaiser, Vice-President C. C, Cotverr, 
Coordinator of Research Assistant Coordinator of Research 
Clark College University of Texas 
Vancouver, Washington Austin, Texas 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


N. Atkinson, Editorial Board Caries L. Harman, Instruction 
Jackson Junior College Bluefield College 
Paget Michigan Bluefield, Virginia 
Peter J. , Jx., Administration Tuomas M. Spencer, Legi 
Chicago City Junior College, Wright Branch Blinn College 
Chicago, Illinois Brenham, Texas 
Marvin Peterson, Curriculum Brit J. Prst, Student Personnel 
New Haven College American River Junior College 
New Haven, Connecticut Del Paso Heights, California 
Henry W. Lirrierietp, Subcommittee on Nursing Education 


Junior College of Connecticut 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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NEW Publications from Prentice-Hall... 


TODAY’S ISMS, 2nd Edition 
by WILLIAM EBENSTEIN, Princeton University 


TopaAy’s ISMS ANALYZES THE FOUR MAJOR SYSTEMS STRUGGLING FOR 
supremacy in the modern world: communism and facism on the totalitar- 
ian side, and capitalism and socialism on the democratic side. The main 
emphasis is on the challenge of communism to the free world. The key ap- 
proach in the text is through the way of life concept rather than through 
one particular aspect, such as government or economics. 

Totalitarianism and democracy are more than specific social, political, 
and economic systems: they are two diametrically opposed ways of life, 
with divergent beliefs and values, based on distinct and opposite compe- 
titions of the nature of man. The psychological roots of totalitarianism and 
democracy are therefore given very close attention. 


Approx. 240 pages * 55” x 8%” * Pub. Jan. 1958 * Text price $2.25 


SUCCESSFUL ADJUSTMENT IN COLLEGE, 
2nd Edition | 
by JOHN ROSCOE CHANDLER, Oklahoma East Central State . 
College, VERNON L. ARMSTRONG, University of Denver, 
GEORGE C. BEAMER and CHARLES C. WILLIAMS, both of 
North Texas State College 

This new text provides a help in making transition from school 
to —y- Common problems of students are identified and solutions pro- 
posed, from an adjustment viewpoint. For use as a basic text in courses 


of Freshman Orientation, Personal and Social Development, Guidance and 
Counseling for College students. It is more student centered than the first 


edition. 
256 pp. * 7%" x10%”" * Pub. Feb. 1958 * Text price $3.25 


ESSENTIAL MATHEMATICS FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 
by FRANCIS J. MUELLER, Maryland State Teachers College 


This new text contains a thorough and meaningful review of basic arithme- 
tic processes. Highly conducive to self-instruction or independent work, 
the text requires no prerequisites. It is so organized that when the student 
has completed and detached all exercise pages, he still has the complete 
text available for future reference. A complete index of all rules is pro- 
vided in the front of the book to facilitate this reference use. Heavy em- 
phasis is placed on word problems—frequently encountered in other 
college courses. The exercises follow important topics and include 2100 
problems. 

Approx. 288 pp. * PaperBound 81/."x11” * Pub. 1957 * Text price $3.95 


To receive approval copies prompily, write: Box 903 


fad PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
| Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey’ | 
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